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The Pocket Book of Agriculture 


Reproduction of min- 
iature model farmstead by 
courtesy of the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of 
Public Roads. 


A MODEL 
Of Farm Progress And Profit 


With the same soil, sun and rain some farmers pile 
up dollars, while others pile up debts. What’s the 
difference? ... largely a matter of modern versus old- 
fashioned methods. 


State and county agricultural authorities are -work- 
ing hard to promote farmers’ prosperity. They know 
that modern power farming machinery saves time— 
and that “Timken Bearing Equipped” saves power; 
saves lubricant; saves wear and tear on machinery. 


For here is protection to take care of wear at the vital 
moving parts with bearings that take radial or thrust 
loads, or both...carried safely on Timken tapered 
construction, Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS 
and Timken-made steel, exclusive features of 
protection. 


Timken-equipped farms are models of efficiency and 
models of protection for profit as well. Make your 
motto “Timken Bearing Equipped” in recommending 
farm machinery of all kinds. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
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This is the year 
to count noses. 


The Census 


By Neff MLoamid 


O, indulgent householders, a censor doesn’t take the census—but he once 
did in the days before Rome meant ruins. 

When you or your wife sit down with resignation to do your duty as 
citizens while an important looking personage with portfolios and papers 
galore gazes at you over horn-rimmed specs, you can thank Heaven that the 
Department of Commerce hasn’t anything to do with the Volstead law or the 
administration of justice. (We hope this doesn’t suggest something to a Con- 
gressman. ) 


The Romans did not invent the 
personal inquisition, although the 
word “‘censere” refers to the Roman 
magistrates who took registrations of 
the number of citizens and their 
slaves and property. But they did not 
stop there. These pioneer Paul Prys 
also exercised the office of inspector of 
morals and censor of conduct, which 
suggests that their documents must 


have been heavy to carry and not as 
dry reading as the modern statistics. 
It must have been a real ordeal for 
the conscientious objectors and the 
lovers of personal liberty, for the pen- 
alty invoked by the Romans against 
fraudulent returns was harsh enough 
to satisfy Anthony Comstock or 
Carry Nation. If a paterfamilias fib- 
bed a trifle in his replies to the censor 
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or failed to count his children or his 
slaves completely, he was scourged in 
the public square or faced loss of 
property and perpetual bondage. 

However, the real motive of the 
Roman census was to enumerate the 
sources of taxation, so that the ex- 
pense budget might be stretched this 
year to cover two or three years more 
of probable revenues. They spent as 
they went and then some, a custom 
that has been ardently copied by Chi- 
cago mayors and fervently cussed by 
Chicago policemen. It is this same 
ancient grudge that the victim of the 
census bore patiently in Rome which 
makes it so hard for the rural census- 
taker to get a complete list of the bo- 
vine, porcine and equine chattels 
thought to be harbored on the prem- 
ises. There has remained with us 
through several generations a haunt- 
ing fear that the hawkshaw with the 
looseleaf ledger might be in cahoots 
with the assessor or the town treas- 
urer. 


EFORE taxation was used as an 
excuse for the census, the He- 
brew tribes collected vital statistics for 
another purpose. As usual, the Jews 
were first in collection and addition, 
and no doubt quite thorough at it. It 
all began in the chapter of Exodus, 
when the tribal leaders resorted to a 
census in order to determine the actual 
fighting strength of the army. This 
is where the term “counting noses” 
originated. David’s chief contribu- 
tion to the census was a negative one 
because he reduced the population of 
the Philistines considerably during his 
term of office, to say nothing of the 
Ammonites and the Hittites. Solomon 
was a more positive contributor to the 
census, not only in providing census 
takers, but in giving them something 
to work on. Then, too, we mustn’t 
overlook the Greeks. Before these 
noble people left sculpturing for shoe 
shining, they followed Solon’s lead 
and adopted the census as a public 
nuisance. 
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During the Middle Ages I lost sight 


of the census somehow. You must 
pardon my neglect, but the only 
traces I found of it were the breviary 
of King Charlemagne and the Domes- 
day Book of William the Conqueror. 
But neither of these rulers seem to 
have taught the English people any- 
thing, because I learn that the first 
census ever taken in Great Britain was 
in 1800, and an attempt to get a cen- 
sus bill past Parliament was defeated 
in 1753. Another striking thing re- 
vealed in my studious hours at the 
Y. M. library was that up to 1860 the 
Scotch census was taken along with 
that of the English. The Scots were 
probably just as anxious as anybody 
to know where they stood, but they 
let somebody else pay the tariff. 

The Germans jumped in and began 
census-taking in 1805. How old 
Russia must have laughed through her 
whiskers because Peter the Great 
broadcast a ukase away back in 1720, 
calling for a census every twenty 
years. 

When I roamed over into the 
Oriental bazaar looking for census 
data, however, the picking was good. 
Japan is noted for her self-knowledge, 
but China thinks there aren’t enough 
adding machines to finish her job in 
one decade before another census be- 
gins. She just estimates, and as far as 
I am concerned a few Chinese more 
or less do not matter. 

India, land of mystery, has done 
the job well considering that she has 
to print it in seventeen languages and 
give a list of every occupation from 
edible birds’ nest collectors to con- 
jurors and snake charmers. A census- 
taker in India could stand still and 
make his fortune, if he was a rapid 
writer. 


HAVE a friend who once traveled 
in Turkey, where they keep secrets 
but no statistics. He applied to a not- 
able sheik for the history of a certain 
town, whereat this letter was returned 
from his Turkish correspondent: 
(Turn to page 61) 



























W hat’s 


In South Carolina and 
some other southern 
States the tobacco 
leaves are plucked 
from the stalks and 
hung on sticks with 
twine. The workers 
are very expert and 
the work is performed 
rapidly. 





Ahead? 


“The optimist the doughnut sees, 
The pessimist the hole.” 


§ Number Six 


HE American tobacco industry 

has developed in little more than 
300 years from a small patch in the 
Virginia garden of John Rolfe to more 
than 2,000,000 acres distributed 
among 19 States. Approximately one- 
half the present area has been added 
in the last 30 years. The prospect is 
for further increases in the next 10 
years. 

Careful studies of the tobacco sit- 
uation by Charles E. Gage, in charge 
of tobacco standardization and in- 
spection in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, lead to the conclu- 
sion that a large expansion in flue- 
cured tobacco, the outstanding cigaret 
type, is in prospect before the end 
of the 1930s. He believes that the 
production of Burley, which is be- 
ing used increasingly in the manufac- 
ture of cigarets, also will increase. De- 


By Frank George 


creased market requirements, on the 
other hand, are expected for chewing 
and snuff types. 

Expansion of tobacco production in 
recent years has been the result of the 
universal increase in cigaret consump- 
tion. Whereas the domestic con- 
sumption of cigarets was 43 cigarets 
per capita in the year 1900, consump- 
tion now is estimated at approxi- 
mately 1,000 cigarets per capita. 
Whereas the total number of cigarets 
manufactured in 1928 was roughly 
109,000,000,000, Mr. Gage ventures 
the guess that in another 10 years to- 
tal production will considerably ex- 
ceed 200,000,000,000. 

This prospective increase in con- 
sumption, Mr. Gage warns, should not 
lead farmers into an orgy of acreage 
expansion. Too rapid expansion would 
defeat the benefits to be derived from 
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increased consumption. Emphasis 
should be laid,’ rather, upon increased 
production per acre and low unit cost 
of production. For the current year, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
in its recent Outlook Report, declared 
that “‘an increase of 10 per cent for 
the entire flue-cured area would re- 
sult in approximately 1,250,000 acres, 
which, with yields equal to the aver- 
age of the last five years, would pro- 
duce approximately 840,000,000 
pounds. 

“This, added to a probable carry- 
over of 600,000,000 pounds, would 
result in a total supply of 1,440,000,- 
000 pounds, or nearly 100,000,000 
pounds more than the supply of the 
present season. A total supply in ex- 
cess of 1,400,000,000 pounds would 
probably result in prices less favor- 
able than those of the 1928 and 1929 
seasons, unless a crop of exceptional 
quality is produced. Prices above 20 
cents a pound are not likely to be ob- 
tained for the 1930 crop unless pro- 
duction is below that of 1929.” 

The early history of the American 
tobacco industry is replete with gov- 
ernmental efforts to control produc- 
tion and prices. First and last, prac- 
tically every plan of so-called farm 
relief agitated for American agricul- 
ture the last 10 years was put into 
practice on tobacco, ranging from 
price fixing to acreage restriction. 
None of these plans afforded more 
than temporary relief. Some of them 
aggravated an already bad situation. 

Within seven years after John 
Rolfe in 1612 raised an experimental 
crop of tobacco and demonstrated its 
marketability in Europe, the Virginia 
planters were cultivating tobacco to 
the detriment of food products. This 
situation became so bad that Governor 
Dale decreed that no man should plant 
tobacco until he had at least two acres 
in grain. The Virginia Company 
urged the cultivation of other crops, 
but its arguments were lost upon the 
planters who saw more profit in to- 
bacco. Cultivation increased rapidly, 
there was over-production, and by 
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1631 the price of tobacco had fallen 
to 6d. per pound. 

The right to cultivate tobacco was 
then restricted to 1,500 plants per 
person, and carpenters and other me- 
chanics were not allowed to plant to- 
bacco or (sic) “to do any other work 
in the ground.” These measures were 
ineffectual, production increased, prices 
fell, and by 1639 tobacco was bring- 
ing only 3d. per pound. It was then 
enacted that one-half the good tobac- 
co and all of the bad tobacco should 
be destroyed, and that thereafter all 
creditors should accept 40 pounds for 
100; that the crop of 1640 should not 
be sold for less than 12d., nor that in 
1641 for less than 2s. per pound, un- 
der penalty of forfeiture of the whole 
crop. This law could not be enforced, 
and by 1645 tobacco production had 
increased to the point where the price 
was only 1'4d. By 1665 the price 
fell to 1d. per pound. 


A Treaty to Sto Planting 


Tobacco prices were so low in 1666 
that the colonies of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Carolina ratified a treaty to 
stop planting tobacco for one year. 
This afforded a temporary relief, but 
production thereafter continued to in- 
crease until 1683 when prices were so 
low that many growers signed peti- 
tions for a cessation of planting for 
one year. When these growers were 
unable to induce the authorities to is- 
sue such a decree, they banded them- 
selves together and went through the 
country destroying tobacco plants 
wherever found. The Virginia As- 
sembly then declared that these per- 
sons had passed beyond the bounds of 
riot and passed a law which provided 
that any persons to the number of 
eight or more who should go about 
destroying tobacco plants should be 
adjudged traitors and suffer death. 

Planters abandoned tobacco produc- 
tion only when the price was too low 
to yield any profit or the land was 
drained of its fertility. For the bet- 
ter part of the seventeenth century, 
the land was tilled by indentured ser- 
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vants, but as the money advantage of 
slave labor came to be realized, the 
tobacco fields were cultivated by im- 
ported Africans. Ignorant slaves un- 
der the supervision of overseers plowed 
and planted and hoed the wide levels 
of rich loam. Extensive cultivation 
was practiced. When one tract of 
land was exhausted, overseer and 
slaves were moved on to new soil. 

“The banks of the James, the York, 
and the Rappahannock,” we read, 
“showed a series of great plantations, 
each with its own wharf, to which 
every autumn sea-going vessels came 
direct from England to take aboard 
the hogsheads of tobacco, and to put 
ashore the commodities sent over in 
exchange. This was a highly profit- 
able trade, even more so to the mother 
country than to Virginia. 

“English manufacturers found 
among the luxury-loving planters a 
ready market for their fine cloths, rich 
carpets, and mahogany furniture. To- 
bacco was expected to pay for every- 
thing, if not this year’s crop then that 
of next. Every planter kept a run- 
ning account with his factor in Lon- 
don, and many of them were hope- 
lessly in debt to their English cred- 





A stick of tobacco ready for the curing barn. (Maryland) 


itors. The practice of mortgaging 
land and crops against the merchant’s 
advances has characterized the South- 
ern agriculturist to the present day.” 

Investigations by the United States 
Department of Agriculture show that 
a large portion of the tobacco crop 
is produced on soils which are nat- 
urally rather infertile, while the to- 
bacco plant requires a fairly generous 
supply of plant nutrients if it is to 
obtain proper growth. Many growers 
find it profitable to apply fertilizers 
at rates considerably in excess of the 
immediate requirements of the tobacco 
itself, thereby providing for an im- 
portant residual effect on other crops 
following in the rotation. 


The Best Burley Soils 


The best Burley soils of Kentucky 
and adjoining States have been found 
to be highly productive. In Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin barnyard ma- 
nure is widely used, whereas in the 
Connecticut valley almost no manure 
is used, the fertilizing being done with 
commercial fertilizers. In nearly all 
remaining tobacco-growing districts 
much reliance is placed on commercial 

(Turn to page 61) 









Legumes with Corn 


By C. K. McClelland 


Agronomist, University of Arkansas 


N many of the lands of the 

South the yields of corn alone 
often do not justify the growth of 
the crop. If legumes can be grown 
with the corn, there will accrue many 
advantages of which the following are 
most important: 

(1) A larger acre production of for- 
age, provided proper fencing per- 
mits grazing of the fields after 
the corn is gathered. 

(2) A source of cash, in case green 
pods of cowpeas can be gathered 
for market, or seeds of the vari- 
ous legumes can be saved. 

(3) An enriched soil from the growth 
of the legumes, giving larger fu- 
ture crops with less outlay for 
nitrogenous fertilizer. 

Reduction of amount of crab- 
grass and weed seed produced, 
since the legumes (late varieties 
especially) prevent the develop- 
ment of these plants. 

Better Bermuda grass control. 
This applies only to limited areas 
of foul land. The legumes help 
subdue the Bermuda which often 
is kept under control only until 
laying-by time. 

The disadvantages of the companion 
cropping are the uncertain success of 
the legumes under certain conditions 
and the reduction of corn yield under 
others. 

Three methods of management in- 
clude: planting the legumes (early) in 
the corn rows when planting the corn; 
planting in wide middles of corn at a 
medium date, so that last cultivation 
of corn is a cultivation for the le- 
gumes; and planting late in the middles 
(normal width) at laying-by time, 


either in single rows or broadcast. 

Early planting in same rows. This 
insures the legumes an even start with 
the corn and though causing reduction 
in corn yield, gives best development 
of the legumes. The reduction in 
corn yield may be 15 to 35 per cent, 
averaging 25 per cent but varying 
with seasonal and soil conditions. The 
advantages given are obtained to full 
extent under this method. The actual 
production in addition to the yield of 
corn has reached as high as 1.5 tons 
of legume hay though it is impractic- 
able to save it as hay, except in an 
experimental way. Seed production, 
too, is good though the saving is pos- 
sible only by hand picking as is usually 
done anyway for cowpeas and velvet 
beans. 

Medium planting in wide middles. 
This method insures also a reasonably 
good development of the legumes with 
fair amount of all the advantages but 
again reduces the yields of corn. The 
main factor in this reduction, how- 
ever, is the widening of the rows and 
not the competition of the legumes. 
The reduction is often as large as by 
the preceding method though the 
average is probably less. The total 
production of legumes is probably 
much less than under the preceding 
method. 

Planting late in normal middles. 
This practice has long been followed 
in the South with cowpeas. Experi- 
ments show the reduction of corn 
yields to be negligible. At the same 
time, all reports are to the effect that 
with this method, failure often re- 
sults. The shading and root com- 

(Turn to page 60) 





All tomatoes are grown on 

plants, but all are not 

consumed fresh, as this 
picture proves. 


MIXTURE 


By .E. R. 


Extension Specialist, 


OMATOES, sand, and potash 
make a queer mixture, but there 

is an early tomato grower down along 
the Ohio river, near South Point, 
Ohio, who found it quite profitable to 
put them together. He wanted to 
know exactly what kind and how 
much fertilizer would give the best 
results on his Huntington sandy clay 
loam soil. He found that the element 
potash was worth $145.25 per 144 
pounds or more than a dollar a pound. 
Of course, he only paid about 3 


Date Harvested—July 1-August 1, 1929 


Plot Size of 
No. Plot 

1. 1/10 A. 
2. 1/10 A. 
3. 1/10 A. 


Analysis Fertilizer 
(N.P.K.) Per Acre 
1200 Ibs. 
1200 lbs. 


3-8-0 
3-8-6 
3-8-12 1200 lbs. 


Lancashire 


Ohio State University 


cents per pound for the kind of pot- 
ash he used, so there was a matter of 
some 2,700 per cent profit on the in- 
vestment after the costs of the bask- 
ets and extra labor of keeping the rec- 
ords were deducted. It sounds nearly 
as good as investing in the stock mar- 
ket when it is on the up-grade. How 
this figure was arrived at is described 
in detail in the following paragraphs. 
These figures from the record book 
give all the information at a glance: 


Increase 
Due 
to Potash 


Value 
Per Acre 
$1630.25 
$1775.50 $145.25 
$1735.75 $105.50 


Yield Per 

Acre 
955 20 lb. baskets 
995 20 Ib. baskets 
985 20 lb. baskets 


9 
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The table shows also that 6 per cent 
of the element potash in the complete 
fertilizer was sufficient. The demon- 
stration is, of course, a simple one and 
not inclusive enough to tell exactly 
where the dividing line is between the 
varying amounts of potash. It is 
somewhere between 6 and 12 per cent. 
It is just another example, however, 
of the fact that a little fertilizer test- 
ing work on the part of the early to- 
mato grower, who has an inclination 
for keeping account of his business, 
will pay well. 

This man paid about $5.00 for pot- 
ash and gained $145.25. Such an in- 
vestment is a much more practical one 
than is open to the tomato grower in 
other lines of business. He found the 
correct method of mixing tomatoes, 
sand, and potash to give the desired 
amount of net return which in this 
business, as in most others, is limited 
largely by the ability possessed by the 
man in charge. 

The soil, on which these tomatoes 
were grown, was well drained and the 


The 3-8-0 plot 
Date Price Yield Value 


July 8 $2.50 $15.00 
10 2.75 13.75 
11 3.00 9.00 
12 3.00 12.00 
13 2.50 22.50 
15 2.00 12.00 
16 25 11.25 
17 .60 8.00 
19 85 9.25 
20 50 19.50 
22 50 10.50 
23 .00 7.00 
24 125 2.25 
25 90 4.50 
26 75 3.00 
27 70 1.40 
29 65 1.625 
31 50 50 


mMNNAYNNNY VVYNOAW AYUDA 


95.5 $163.025 
Baskets 


Harvest was discontinued on July 31st. 
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crop was sold on the Huntington mar- 
ket. The prices received for the 20- 
pound baskets on the several days of 
the harvest period are listed in the 
following table. United States in- 
spection was not used in preparing this 
crop for the market, but the toma- 
toes were of good quality and were 
packed with the same amount of care 
that would be necessary to meet a 
United States inspector’s approval. 
The prices paid are evidence enough of 
the quality of the pack. ; 

It will be noted that the 3-8-6 plot 
produced 7 20-pound baskets of mar- 
ketable tomatoes more than the 3-8-0 
plot during the first 8 days of the 
harvesting period. After the first 8 
days the 3-8-0 plot held its own and 
along toward the last outyielded the 
3-8-6 plot. But the secret of extra 
profits in the early tomato game lies 
in marketing the early fruits before 
the prices drop. Just how the market 
prices of the early tomato crop fluc- 
tuate is clearly shown by the table. 


(Turn to page 58) 


The 3-8-6° plot The 3-8-12 plot 
Yield Value Yield Value 


$17.50 6 $15.00 
22.00 23.375 
10.50 9.00 
13.50 12.00 
25.00 22.50 
12.00 14.00 
12.50 10.625 
8.00 8.00 
9.25 9.25 
16.50 22.50 
12.00 7.50 
7.50 6.50 ° 
2.25 3.375 
3.60 4.50 
2.25 2.25 
1.40 1.40 
1.30 1.30 
50 50 
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99335 $177.55 
Baskets 


98.5 
Baskets 


$173.57.5 





Science and 
Agriculture 


By F. L. Musbach 


Professor of Soils, University of Wisconsin 


GRICULTURE has undergone a 
more radical change in the last 
25 years than has any other impor- 
tant business. While the total 
population of the United States 


has increased from 76,000,000 in 1900 
to 115,000,000 in 1925, yet the farm 
population has remained practically 
stationary during this quarter cen- 
tury. But what may seem quite start- 
ling is the fact that the production 
of our leading farm products has in- 


creased 35 to 40 per cent. 


It is, of course, impossible to dis- 
cuss at length all the factors con- 
cerned in this record of efficiency on 
the part of the farmer. In the first 
place about 20 per cent more land has 
been brought under plow. 

Power machinery is also a factor. 
It is not generally known that 25 per 
cent of the horses and mules in the 
United States, have been replaced by 
power machinery of one sort or an- 
other. This change released 18,000,- 
000 acres which were required to fur- 


Bird’s-eye view of the Marshfield Experiment Station showing a section of the farm devoted to experi- 
mental plot work. 
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nish feed for these beasts of burden. 
These acres may now be devoted to 
the production of food-stuffs. 

And a further consequence that 
cannot be overlooked is that less man 
power is required on the farm. Let 
me illustrate. Last year in the grain 
section of Illinois, three men with a 
combine cut, threshed, and binned 
745 bushels of barley in the same 
time it required 12 men to shock- 
thresh 840 bushels with the usual 
threshing outfits. 


Big Business 


The livestock men have also made 
strides in efficiency. The science of 
feeding has been adopted by the hog 
raisers so that costs have been mate- 
rially reduced. Competent authori- 
ties estimate that efficiency in feeding 
and care of swine has been the means 
of saving 100,000,000 bushels of corn 
annually. The dairy man, too, fig- 
ures prominently in the picture. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that through improved prac- 
tices of feeding, breeding, and culling 
the low producers, the production per 
cow has been increased at least 25 per 
cent, 

There are some factors, however, 
which merit a somewhat further dis- 
cussion. These are concerned with the 
soil and the crops. We are especially 
concerned with the soil. On it we 
must depend for food, raiment, and 
shelter. A prosperous farm commun- 
ity cannot be built on a depleted or 
worn-out soil. The wealth of any 
State “‘lies in her soil and her strength 
in its intelligent development.” 

In no small measure is the efficient 
production of the farmer due to the 
improvement of soil and crop prac- 
tices. Both State and Federal govern- 
ments have been liberal in supporting 
experiment stations to study soil and 
crop problems. The Hatch Act passed 
in 1887 made it possible for each State 
to establish an institution of research 
whose business is to assist in solving 
farm troubles. 
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It is interesting to note that in the 
past year about $20,000,000 were 
spent for research work by State and 
Federal authorities. This may seem a 
huge amount. It must be remember- 
ed, however, that agriculture repre- 
sents a capitalization of approximate- 
ly $60,000,000,000. Yes, agriculture 
is Big Business! The manufacturing 
interests of the United States are also 
considered big business, but the capi- 
talized value represents only three- 
quarters that of agriculture, and yet 
these vast manufacturing interests 
spend annually $168,000,000 for vari- 
ous phases of research work. Experi- 
ment stations, I might state, stand in 
exactly the same relation to farming 
as do the research laboratories to man- 
ufacturing interests. 


Seven Stations 


In Wisconsin, in addition to the 
main experiment station at Madison, 
six other stations are maintained in 
different parts of the State. These 
are located on different soil types so 
that the problems peculiar to the par- 
ticular soil on which they are located 
may be studied. But in all these 
studies the emphasis is placed mot on 
greater total production, but on 
greater acre production. 

The contributions to better farm- 
ing resulting from the work of these 
experiment or research stations are 
many. Our agronomists have intro- 
duced new varieties of corn and small 
grains that have proven far superior 
to the scrub grains grown heretofore. 
For example, Golden Glow and Silver 
King corn over a period of years have 
outyielded the nondescript varieties 
15 to 20 bushels per acre in Wiscon- 
sin. Pedigree Oderbrucker barley is 
known as a standard variety where- 
ever the crop is grown. In a six-year 
test this barley yielded 101% bushels 
more than the best barleys compared 
with it. The introduction of these 
new varieties in Wisconsin agriculture 
has increased crop yield, the value of 
which is conservatively estimated at 
$25,000,000. 


« 
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Field Day at the Marshfield Experiment Station. 


“This interest in science in agriculture is further 


illustrated in the attendance on field days at the Experiment Stations.” 


Surveys made in Wisconsin indi- 
cate that 75 per cent of the soils are 
acid, requiring lime materials. Lime- 
stone, marl, and refuse lime from in- 
dustrial plants are utilized for over- 
coming the sour disposition of the 
soil. The acreage of legumes, clovers, 
and alfalfa has increased so that the 
ratio now is one acre of clovers to 2.7 
acres of the cereals, corn, wheat, and 
oats. In this connection I am reminded 
of the old saw: 

“Lime, manure, and clover 

Makes the old farm rich all over”. 

Acre yields are further increased 
through the judicious use of supple- 
ments to stable manure. Our experi- 
mental studies indicate that for maxi- 
mum yields of general farm crops, the 
lack of available phosphate is limiting 
factor No. 1. When this deficiency is 
satisfied, the need for potash is soon 
apparent. 


More Small Grains 


At our Marshfield Station, located 
in the heart of Wisconsin, we have 
found that soluble phosphates with 
potash serve to increase yields of small 
gtains 6 to 12 bushels per acre. The 
maturity of the corn crop, our results 
show, can be hastened a week to ten 
days by the use of fertilizers applied 
in the hill or row. Not only that, 
but an increase of nutrients is se- 
cured by proper plant feeding. 

Potatoes are the most important 
cash crop grown in the State. Our 


study of the potato business soon re- 
vealed the fact that the fertilizers in 
use were not the kinds that produced 
highest financial returns per acre. As 
a result of four years’ work, potato 
fertilizers with ratios of 1 of nitrogen 
to 4 of phosphorus, and 4-6 of potash 
have supplanted the mixtures in use 
heretofore. And by the use of these 
better balanced fertilizers, crop yields 
have ranged from 26 to 75 bushels per 
acre more than was secured with the 
fertilizers formerly used by farmers. 

These few accomplishments serve to 
illustrate the scope of the work of the 
experiment stations. Just how much 
of the increase in efficiency of the 
farmer is due to the experiment sta- 
tions? This is quite impossible to 
state in concrete figures. That it has 
been an important factor is evidenced 
by the increasing number of farm op- 
erators who adopt the station-recom- 
mended practices. 

This interest in science in agricul- 
ture is further illustrated in the at- 
tendance on field days at the experi- 
ment stations. When the Marshfield 
Station was started 16 years ago, 75 to 
100 people came to inspect our work, 
but now two days are required to ac- 
commodate the crowds numbering 
2,000 to 3,000 people. The situation 
in Wisconsin is, however, no different 
than it is in any other State. Verily, 
the farmers of the U. S. A., in in- 
creasing numbers, are “hitching more 
science to the plow.” 





SEED CORN 
TREATMENT 


By L. R. Combs 


Extension Editor, Iowa State College 


EED corn treatment is valuable in- 
surance for the corn grower and it 
should be looked upon as such rather 
than as a 100 per cent guaranty of a 
better yield. The treatment costs 
little. It may save the farmer plant- 
ing his crop over; it may give an in- 
creased yield; and it undoubtedly is 
beneficial as a general rule, although 
there are certain conditions under 
which treatment might do little good. 
Seed corn dust treatments now be- 


ing tested by experiment stations do 
no harm at any rate, and since the cost 
per acre of treatment is small, the 


extra protection afforded is cheap. 
The treatment is especially valuable 
on high priced land where the lack 
of uniform stand wastes land. 

Such, briefly, is the opinion of C. 
S. Reddy, assistant chief of the Plant 
Pathology Experiment Station at 
Iowa State College, Ames. 

“Seed corn treatment cannot be 
over emphasized,” points out Dr. 
Reddy. ‘Treatment is cheap. The 
cost of material per acre is only three 
or four cents. The labor required is 
small considering that one bushel of 
seed will plant five to seven acres of 

land. The dust costs 
$1.75 a pound and a 
pound will treat eight 
bushels of seed. The 
cost of treating will 
send no man to the 
poorhouse and it may 
save him from planting 
his crop over and may 
give an increased yield.” 

Certain conditions, 
not the average con- 
dition, however, may 
be found under which 
seed treatment will not 
show to great advan- 
These samples were harvest- 
ed from rows side by side. 
All the seed was infected with 
dry rot (diplodia). The sam- 
ple on the right grew from 
seed treated with mercuric 
dusts and yielded at the rate 
of 59 bushels per acre. The 
other sample, untreated, yield- 
ed 42.2 bushels. This is one 
of the most striking examples 

of value of treatment, 
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A group of Chickasaw county, Iowa, farmers attending a corn seed treatment demonstration. 


tage, says Dr. Reddy. No one claims 
that treatment will bring dead seed 
to life so it is useless applied on dead 
seed. Obviously when seed is disease- 
free and planted under ideal condi- 
tions, the treatment will not be 
needed. But the farmer seldom knows 
whether his corn seed is infected little 
or much. He may have ideal planting 
conditions when he starts planting and 
before he finishes the weather may be 
rainy and cold. 

These and subsequent statements by 
Dr. Reddy tend to answer many ques- 
tions which have risen and are still 
going the rounds of the Midwest. 
These questions are especially preva- 
lent in some sections where seed corn 
treatment has not been accepted and 
where its value has not been proved. 


Soil Efficiency 


When seed corn treatments were 
tested in Iowa and Illinois, care was 
taken to select seed which was in- 
fected with rot diseases but in which 
the germ had not been killed. Part 
of the seed was treated and part was 
not treated. When the corn sprouted, 
it was not thinned because, obviously, 
thinning would have destroyed much 
of the benefit of the treatment. The 
actual stalks, not hills, per row were 
counted and at the end of the season 


the yield was carefully computed. 

In practically all cases the yield was 
in favor of the treated seed. In the 
last two or three years much work 
has been done with dust treatments at 
Iowa State College. Yields taken last 
fall (1929) showed that the treated 
seed yielded, on the average, 4.5 bush- 
els more per acre than seed which was 
not treated, according to R. H. Porter, 
extension plant pathologist at Iowa 
State College. The data were secured 
from 22 different tests in various parts 
of Iowa where treated corn averaged 
§9.§ bushels per acre as compared 
with 55 bushels from untreated seed. 

In cases where weather conditions 
are extremely unfavorable or where 
seed is badly infected with some kind 
of rot, much greater differences may 
be obtained in yield by treating the 
seed. In some cases the yield from 
treated seed may be three times the 
yield from untreated seed. The aver- 
age difference in tests in 25 counties 
over a period of five years was found 
to be five bushels in favor of treated 
seed. 

Tests in which four different kinds 
of seed were used, namely, early se- 
lected, late selected, diseased, and dis- 
ease-free seed, indicated that it pays to 
treat any seed corn. A gain in yield 
of 1.5 bushels was obtained when the 
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disease-free seed was treated as com- 
pared to the yield of disease-free seed 
untreated. 

The test also showed that seed se- 
lected early in the fall, reasonably free 
from disease as such seed usually is, 
when treated with one of the mer- 
curic dusts and planted, will give 
practically as high yield as disease- 
free seed. This, however, according 
to Mr. Porter, is not an excuse to quit 
using the germination test since if 
seed is not viable the value of treat- 
ment is lost. 

. “If the seed is disease-free, the ben- 
efit of treating will come when the 
the seed is planted during cold, damp 
weather or when a cold rain falls im- 
mediately after planting,” explains 
Dr. Reddy, who was one of the first 
men to start testing dust treatments 
for corn. “If disease-free seed could 
be planted and sprouted under ideal 
conditions, there would be no need of 
treating. But this ideal condition al- 
ways cannot be obtained. A rain 
after planting may cause rot to de- 
velop in untreated seed. The mer- 
cury dust compounds, if applied prop- 
erly, will make good healthy stalks 
from rot-infected seed.” 

On high priced land where the 
owner must have the full yield and 
efficiency of the soil, seed corn treat- 
ment is decidedly beneficial. The 
greatest increase in return from seed 
corn treatment comes not from in- 
creased stalks in the field but from 
having stalks in nearly every hill. It 
will not benefit a man to have four 
stalks in one hill and none in the next. 
For instance in parts of Illinois, farm- 
ers plow up their fields and replant if 
the corn does not show a uniform 
stand with plants in practically every 
hill. The farmers cannot afford to 
lose the corn from the vacant hills 
which in some cases would be 10 to 
25 per cent of the area of the land. 
Seed corn treatment will help the seed 
withstand rot fungus and help make 
an even stand, according to Dr. 
Reddy. 

In Illinois some farmers demand 
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such efficient adjustment of the plant- 
ing rate to soil fertility that they set 
one side of the planter to drop two 
kernels per hill and the other side, 
three kernels. This practice is based 
on the knowledge that between two 
and three grains per hill give the best 
results on Illinois soil. The seed treat- 
ment which guarantees the germina- 
tion of the maximum amount of seed 
is valuable, especially since farmers do 
not dare plant too much seed be- 
cause of the high cost of Band labor 
for thinning. 


Planted Too rhickty 


In many sections of the South corn 
is planted much too thickly. Then 
when it has sprouted, negro laborers 
are sent through the field with their 
heavy hoes to thin the crop to the 
desired stand. Under those condi- 
tions, seed treatment would hardly be 
necessary. In the corn belt States, 
however, labor is too expensive, not to 
mention the price of good seed, to per- 
mit such practice. 

*“No, seed treatment does not con- 
trol the disease any further than the 
seedling stage,” explains Dr. Reddy, 
in answer to a common question. 
“Treatment will protect the seed in 
the soil from infection as it starts 
growing, either from mycelium in the 
seed, or from infection from the soil 
as a result of wet weather. But treat- 
ing seed in the spring does not mean 
that the owner will harvest disease- 
free seed in the fall. The plant or 
grain may become infected again dur- 
ing the summer.” 

Neither will the three commercial 
mercury dusts which are being recom- 
mended prevent rust, smut, bacterial 
spot, nor insect nor rodent injury. Nor 
are these three dusts recommended for 
the control of smut ‘in small grain. 

Treatments such as formaldyhyde, 
bordeaux mixture, mercuric chloride, 
and others have been found to be of 
no practical value as corn seed treat- 
ment. In some cases they have proved 

(Turn to page 58) 





Can you see $97.68 an acre between the tobacco on left and that on right? Mr. Hugh E. Hardy, of 


Lagrange, N. C., found that difference when he sold it. 


Tobacco on left fertilized with 1,200 pounds 


per acre of 8-3-5 (PNK) and that on right with same amount of 8-3-9, extra potash as a top-dressing. 


TOBACCO 


OU have heard about the straw 

that broke the camel’s back and 
the story of the little Dutch boy who 
kept the dike from breaking. These 
tales seem rather out-of-date in this 
day of billion dollar mergers, but with 
farming the old basic principles still 
seem to hold true. It’s the little 
things that count. 

Some of the South’s most progres- 
sive bright tobacco growers have 
tested extra potash for the crop with 
more than 1,000 acres under demon- 
stration to see if small amounts of 
extra potash would count for any- 
thing under actual field conditions. 
The demonstrations were conducted 
on a barn basis; that is, 5 acres 
against § acres, with the regular fer- 
tilizer applied to the entire 10 acres 
at the usual rate at planting time— 
generally 1,000 pounds per acre. 

Some of the farmers used 3 per 
cent potash in fertilizers at planting, 
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By H. T. Maddux 


Atlanta, Georgia 


but the majority used 5 per cent. 
Then they added 5 additional units of 
potash to one of the plots by top- 
dressing with extra potash in the 
field—generally from a week to ten 
days after the plants had been set. 
The extra potash, derived either from 
sulphate of potash or sulphate of pot- 
ash magnesia, was applied early so as 
not to cause a second growth. 

Both of the crops were cultivated 
in the same way, but they were cured 
in different barns because the extra 
potash gave tobacco of better body 
which necessitated different heats in 
curing. The crops from both plots 
were, however, sold across the floor in 
the regular way and on the same day. 
It was found by the farmers in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia 
that the extra potash produced in- 
creased yields and tobacco which sold 
for a higher price per pound on the 
average. (Turn to page 57) 





The effect of fertilizers and lime on producing sound beans is plainly seen here. 


More about Soybeans 
By George L. Schuster 


Agronomist, University of Delaware 


ed ¥ soybean as a hay crop has 
literally leaped forward in the 


South in the past decade,” said R. B. 
Fairbanks, in the October, 1929, issue 
of BETTER Crops WITH PLANT Foop. 
It has been grown for some time for 
seed purposes, but only in recent years 
has it gained prominence as a soil im- 
prover and a feed for livestock. Fair- 
banks continues by saying that the 
lack of home-grown feeds has been a 
serious draw-back to the development 
of the livestock industry in the South. 
Many cotton growers have been buy- 
ing grain and roughage for their work 
stock, thus making it difficult to net 
a profit, and it is here that the soy- 
bean fits in and southern farmers have 
found out how profitably the crop 
may be grown. 


O. E. Ackerson, BETTER Crops 
WitH Piant Foon, April, 1929, said, 
“the acreage of soybeans has increased 
more rapidly than any other field crop 
in Illinois in recent years,” and that 
it is becoming increasingly important 
in the cropping systems of the Mid- 
west. It fits well into the rotations 
and furnishes a satisfactory substitute 
for oats, the market for which has 
been dwindling with the reduction of 
horse population. 

The soybean has almost unlimited 
usefulness. ‘‘American factories are 
now producing oil, meal, flour, bis- 
cuits, milk powder, chocolate, soy 
sauce, and special foods for infants 
and invalids,” according to Professor 
W. J. Morse of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, A crop 
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having such a_ wide 
adaptability and so 
many uses should not 
be overlooked. Practi- 
cally all livestock on 
the farm can use the 
soybean or soybean 
products for a part of 
their feed. Soybeans 
also may be used with 
corn for silage or for 
hogging down. 

Delaware was intro- 
duced to soybeans about 
1908 by Professor A. 
E. Grantham. He con- 
ducted many tests at 
the Experiment Station 
as well as cooperative 
tests with farmers throughout the 
State. The Wilson variety has been 
the leading variety in the State 
as a result of this early work. More 
recently the Wilson V has been push- 
ing to the front. The yield of hay 
and seed of the Wilson V is about 
the same as for the Wilson, but the 
hay is of a finer quality because of its 
finer stems. 

Soybeans use more nitrogen and 
potash than phosphoric acid, accord- 


Soybeans and corn are excellent for silage or 
hogging down purposes. 


Soybeans and Sudan grass make an excellent hay mixture. 


ing to Henry and Morrison. Grant- 
ham said no better fertilizer could be 
had than a crimson clover sod supple- 
mented with 250-350 pounds per acre 
of a mixture of 400 pounds of super- 
phosphate and 100 pounds of muriate 
of potash. This is equivalent to an 
0-11-10 goods. This fertilizer prac- 
tice not only balances the plant food 
removal, but should also increase the 
soil fertility. 

More recent results are given in the 
table below. Twelve years’ work in- 
dicates that the soybean does not re- 
quire lime. Lime does not increase the 
yield or the quality of the soybean. 
Potash is the limiting factor on the 
sassafras silt loam soil where the tests 
were made. An application of ma- 
nure is practically as good as any fer- 
tilizer application. 

Result for Soybeans 1916-1928 
% sound 


Yield, bu. per acre seed 

Treatment Re * Tee Lee 
None . : 12.1 11.9 91.7 96.1 
N. 100 Ibs 12.0 12.8 93.4 - 937 
12.0 13.3 89.7 94.7 

as 359 97.9 99.6 

13.1 14.6 81.6 95.3 

Siz 2th 97.1 99.4 

23.6 20.9 98.8 98.9 

in Se), ae ae 98.9 99.1 

Manure 5 T... 23.4 23.4 98.2 98.1 

1 Amounts as above. 


If nitrate of soda is valued at 
(Turn to page 49) 





She Had Rather Plow Corn Than 
Bake Angel Food Cake—Now She is 


Corn Queen of 
| Illinois By FE. J. Kedlholz 


Extension Editor, University of Illinois 


LLINOIS’ best corn growers have 

been outdone by the little 12-year- 
old daughter of a 240-acre tenant 
farmer. She is Mildred Riley, eldest 
of six children in the family of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesse Riley, near Maroa, 
Macon county. 

Always before Illinois has had a 
“corn king,” but this year Mildred 
decided that it was time a “queen” 
took over the throne. At any rate, 
she captured the grand championship 
on ten-ear samples in the tenth annual 
Illinois Utility Corn Show held re- 
cently in connection with the thirty- 
third annual Farm and Home Week 
of the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. In addition to win- 
ning the grand championship over vet- 
eran corn growers of the State, she 
took the sweepstakes in the class for 
boys’ and girls’ 4-H club members. 

Her winning is all the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that she 
has had only two years’ experience and 
training in her county 4-H corn club. 
Her sample scored 82 on the basis of 
100 for germination, physical appear- 
ance, and conformation. 

Instead of a “crown,” Mildred will 
wear a white-gold wrist watch award- 
ed by the Illinois Bankers’ Association 
as a symbol of her achievement. She 
also was awarded a cash prize of $10 
for winning first in her class. 

Mildred is quite a cake-baker, as 
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well as a corn grower, but her father 
claims that she would “rather sneak 
out to the field and plow corn than 
stay in the house and bake angel- 
food cakes.” 

Mildred took up corn growing with 
serious intention three years ago and 
has been a “queen” almost from the 
start. Her first venture was when 
she entered a ten-ear sample in the 
amateur class of the Macon county 
farmers’ institute corn show, more for 
the fun of it than for any prize which 
she expected to win. She was re- 
warded with the championship of the 
class. 

Thus encouraged, she enrolled in the 
Macon county 4-H corn club spon- 
sored by the local Farm Bureau and 
the Extension Service of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois. 
During her past two years in club 
work there isn’t much about selecting 
and raising good corn that Mildred 
hasn’t learned for herself. 


Likes to Cultivate 


The first year her acre of club corn 
was in the same field with some of her 
father’s corn. Cultivating her crop 
for the first time, she discovered that 
the task was not as easy as it looked. 
Finally, she stopped her team and ap- 
pealed to her father. 

“Daddy, you plow my corn and 
I'll experiment on yours for a while; 
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MILDRED RILEY. 


I’m plowing under a hill every once 
in a while.” 

Since then she has mastered the art 
of cultivating corn and during the 
past season did it all summer. Al- 
though only in the eighth grade at 
school, she can drive a team, operate 
a tractor, milk cows, and feed live- 
stock. In the past her father has 
helped her with the planting and some 
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of the more difficult 
tasks of corn growing, 
but this year she is go- 
ing to do the whole job 
herself. 

She tests all of her 
seed and can recognize 
the various diseases of 
corn when they show 
up in the germination 
test. She can’t pro- 
nounce the scientific 
names of all the dis- 
eases, but her father ex- 
plained that that 
doesn’t concern her. 
She just throws out the 
bad seed without wor- 
rying about the name 
of the disease. 


Her First Year 


The first year she 
was in corn club work 
her acre yielded 117 
bushels, and she took 
fourth in the junior 
classes of the 1929 II- 
linois Corn Show. This 
year her acre yielded 
127 bushels and before 
coming to the State 
show she took the 
grand championship in 
the Macon county corn 
show. 

The acre which pro- 
duced the sample that 
made her the “corn 
queen” of the State 
had been in bluegrass 
sod and was treated 
with 300 pounds of a 
commercial fertilizer, 

broadcast on the land. Mildred uses 
her own seed corn, the original stock 
of which was secured from I. D. 
Heckman, Cerro Gordo. 

Mildred has a ten-year-old brother, 
Kenneth, who is pressing her for the 
corn growing honors of the family, 
according to the father. Already the 
brother is as good a judge of corn as 
his more famous sister. 
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A group of “leaders” studying a soils lesson with J. W. Sims. 


A School for Michigan 


Farmers 
By M. M. McCool 


Pr fessor of Soils, Michigan State College 


SUCCESSFUL experiment on 

methods in soil extension has 
been conducted in Michigan. About 
12,000 farmers have become interested 
in a better soils program, have at- 
tended school, and have studied their 
lessons. They also have formed them- 
selves into a State Soil Improvement 
Association for continued study. They 
have done this because they have con- 
sidered it to be profitable. Several of 
these farmers are putting into practice 
much of the information obtained in 
their schools. 

This is a remarkable record, espe- 
cially when the methods of instruc- 
tion and procedure are taken into con- 
sideration. It shows that farmers are 
awake to the fact that the soil is the 


fundamental of agriculture and that 
they must study and take advantage 
of modern methods, and certainly it 
brings out that farmers are a public 
spirited lot of people. They are not 
only talking about cooperation, but 
are ready to put it into practice. Con- 
sider the leaders or individuals in 
these communities who are unselfish 
enough to spend hours in study and 
much additional time to pass the in- 
formation they have accumulated 
along to their fellow farmers! 

It also shows that the methods of 
soils extension have changed markedly 
during the past few years. We receive 
few requests for one-session meetings 
in which the entire field of soil man- 

(Turn to page 56) 





Wheat Smut 


By G. W. Fant 


Extension Plant Pathologist, North Carolina State College 


OVERED smut, a disastrous foe 
of the wheat grower, stands 
little chance of making inroads in 
many wheat fields in North Carolina, 
providing the efforts at seed treatment 
of numerous wheat growers count as 
an indication. The recently developed 
copper carbonate dust treatment for 
smut control has been used by many 
wheat growers in the wheat sections 
of the State. 

During the spring of 1927 a wheat 
smut survey conducted by the writer, 
in the Piedmont section of North Car- 
olina, revealed the presence of covered 
smut in 24 out of 26 wheat fields ex- 
amined. Reports received from wheat 
growers and millers indicate that few, 


if any, wheat fields are entirely free 
from this disease. In addition to an 
actual reduction in yield from covered 
smut, losses are further increased by 
severe outbreaks of the disease, which 
render wheat from badly infested 
fields entirely worthless for flour mak- 
ing. On this account the crop from 
individual fields frequently may ren- 
der very little return. . 

Following the smut survey, a wheat 
smut control campaign was under- 
taken by the Extension Plant Pathol- 
ogist, working in cooperation with 


County Agents, in order to introduce 
the new copper carbonate dust method 
in the grain growing counties of the 


Local sources 
through which 
copper carbonate 
dust could be se- 
cured were estab- 
lished, after which 
seed treatment 
demonst rations 
were given in co- 
operation with 
county farm agents 
in several of the 
leading wheat 
counties of the 
State. At field dem- 
onstrations, special 


(Turn to page 54) 


Piedmont _ section. 


Covered smut, a destruc- 
tive foe of wheat grow- 
ers, is shown on left. 
Sound wheat heads are 


shown on the right. 





A PIONEER IN 


By F. C. Gaylord 


Horticulturist, Purdue University 


ACK in 1925 the principles fund- _sentials on the road to profits during 

amental to the Hoosier Ten Ton the past five years. A glance at the 
Plus Tomato Club were laid down. 
That they were the essentials to high 
yields has been demonstrated by more : : 
than 2,000 tomato growers who have ments” of Profitable Production laid 
joined the club and followed these es- down in 1925 and followed ever since. 


records is sufficient proof of the 
soundness of the “Ten Command- 


Record of Hoosier Ten Ton Plus Club 


Ave. Yield No. Se- 
No. No. Ave. Yield Non-club curing 10 High 
Club Enrolled Club Members _T. Plus Winner Yield 
14 223 5.92 4.31 30 John Cotty 15.88 
° Harrison 
17 361 5.3 3.9 14 Powell 13.80 
Howard 
29 371 7.8 4.7 33 Harper 17.12 
(Frost ) 
(Sept. 3 Asberry 
34 4.24 24) 2.2 Holt 13.82 
29 ° W. C. Harper 19.08 


The summarized rec- 
ords above show that 
the highest yield ever 
secured was hung up in 
1929 when W. C. Har- 
per of Tipton county 
delivered 19.08 tons of 
red ripe tomatoes per 
acre. This record was 
made in spite of a frost 
on September 19 that 
knocked practically all 
the leaves off the to- 
mato vines. After the 
19 tons had been re- 
moved, the field was 
still heavily loaded 
with tomatoes which 


Cliff Hays, left, presents W. 
C. Harper with championship 
watch in 1929. Harper pro- 
duced 19.08 tons an acre, 
highest official yield ever 
recorded in the Club. 





PROFITS 


Fay Gaylord, left, started 

Ten Ton Tomato Club in 

1925. John Cotty won first 

championship with 15.88 

tons an acre. Mr. Gaylord 

presents watch to Mr. 
Cotty. 


did not ripen on account of the early 
frost. Not only did Harper grow 
lots of tomatoes, but his crop, sold on 
the U. S. graded basis, averaged al- 
most 70 per cent No. 1’s for the en- 
tire season. 

In laying down the principles that 
farmers were to observe in growing 
their crops a few minimum essentials 
were incorporated in the rules. In 
brief these were: 

(1) Selection of a well-drained field, 
a clover or legume sod to be pre- 
ferred. 

(2) The use of a minimum of 500 
pounds of 2-12-6 or its equiva- 
lent per acre. 

(3) Setting of only stalky, healthy 
plants. 

(4) Spraying of plants at least three 
times with Bordeaux mixture in 
beds before setting. 

(5) Plowing ground 8-10 inches 
deep, either in fall or early in 
spring. 

(6) hei preparation of plant 

ed. 


(7) Early setting of plants in Indiana, 
May 20 to June 5. 

(8) Cultivating close and deep first 
time, then level and _ shallow 
throughout the season, and keep- 
ing all weeds out. 

(9) Picking only red ripe tomatoes. 

That the essentials of success have 
always been the same from 1925 when 

John Cotty of Greenfield captured the 

$200 gold watch until 1929 when 

W. C. Harper grew the highest of- 

ficial yield ever officially recorded, 

19.08 tons an acre, is proven by the 

records of the 2,308 members of the 


~~ are 


club. These ten-ton seekers have 
averaged for a five-year period, 6 tons 
per acre as compared with a 4-ton 
yield of non-club member growers at 
the same factories. The 150 who 
have reached the coveted goal of ten 
tons or more per acre have averaged 
11.97 tons per acre. 


All Use Plant Food 


During all this time there has never 
been a winner that did not use at 
least the minimum requirements of 
plant food as set forth in the rules. 
Howard Harper in 1927 practically 
doubled the application of 500 pounds 
of 2-12-6 and secured over 20 tons 
on parts of the field so fertilized. The 
story of W. C. Harper, his brother, 
who made the 19.08 tons average in 
1929 is typical of methods used by 
ten-ton winners. 

“The field I used for tomatoes in 
1929 had corn on it in 1928. After 
the last cultivation it was sowed to 

(Turn to page 53) 





Bringing Bacr 
a SECTION 


By H. E. Cotton 


Hancock, Wisconsin 


NDER the leadership of the 

Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture, with its experimental farms and 
extension workers, and with the aid 
of 0-15-30 and other high potash fer- 
tilizers, the central sandy area of Wis- 
consin is staging an agricultural 


“come-back” that is noteworthy in 
the annals of American farming. 
This area is one of the earliest set- 
tled sections of the “Middle Border.” 
Its pioneers were mostly townspeople 


from New England and New York. 
Some of the land was prairie, some 


was scrub oak and burr oak openings, 
and some was jack pine timber. It 
was all easily cleared and for a few 
years yielded heavily of wheat, flax, 
barley, rye, and hops. 

Much of the sandy land was en- 
tirely free from stones and was easily 
worked. The soil warmed easily and 
quickly, it was well underdrained and 
never was muddy. It could be culti- 
vated immediately after a rain with- 
out puddling and it could be depended 
upon to hold moisture if cultivated 
just sufficiently to maintain a dust- 


Note the sandy hillside back of Mr. Bruch’s alfalfa field. 
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Ten years ago this corn field was a sandy hillside. 


mulch on the surface. Hence the 
temptation to overwork the soil was 
great, and most of the settlers, not 
having much training in the handling 
of soils, did overwork it. 

Many reasons, chief among them be- 
ing the coming of more convenient 
markets, caused the substitution of 
potatoes for hops and grain as cash 
crops. The tubers grown here were 
of excellent quality and were easily 
handled on this type of soil. 

In a few years, however, it was 
found that production was falling off, 
and the uncertainties of the potato 
growing industry, especially the fluc- 
tuations of the price, forced the sand 
farmers to adopt a more diversified 
program. They were told that it 
would be necessary for them to have 
stable manure with which to renew 
the fertility of their land. 

Dairy herds were installed, cream- 
eries were built, and a determined 
effort was made to return these three 
million acres of small farms to profit- 
able production. The acres responded 


nobly for a few seasons and then fell 
off again. The dairy program was 
not enough. Clover could not be 
grown, and it was not generally 
known why this was so. 

The experiment station at Han- 
cock, which was. started some 30 years 
ago, was at that time hardly abreast 
of the situation. Soil depletion of this 
particular kind was a new problem 
and required patient, detailed study. 


Lime for Legumes 


The farmers were told that the soil 
was acid and needed lime to sweeten 
it, so that the legumes could be grown. 
On some fields an application of two 
tons of ground limestone to the acre 
produced successful seedings of clover. 
On other fields no amount of lime did 
the trick. Something else, appar- 
ently, was needed. 

A few farmers began about 20 
years ago to experiment with alfalfa 
as a soil builder and feed crop, and for 
pasture. It grew on limed ground if 

(Turn to page 52) 





FINANCING 


By C. A. LeClazr 


St. Louis, Missouri 


ODAY the 

measure of a 
farmer’s success is 
not to be judged 
by the kind of a 
car he drives or 
the size of his 
strawstack, but 
by the quality of 
the crops he 
grows and the ap- 
pearance of his 
livestock. In the 
early days, Amer- 
ican farmers lack- 
ed incentive to use sound economic 
business principles in their operations. 
Land was so cheap that the fertility of 
a farm could be exhausted and new 
land purchased at less cost than would 
be required to maintain the produc- 
tivity of the original homestead. 
Gradually this condition changed. 

Invariably good crops are grown on 
fertile land, and there is an old adage 
which states that any man who makes 
his land rich will get wealthy making 
it so. It might be added too, that in 
addition to acquiring wealth by im- 
proving his soil fertility, a farmer ac- 
quires contentment and happiness as 
well. Byron says, “As the soil, so is 
the heart of man.” 

Notwithstanding these truths, too 
few farmers are as yet following a 
systematic plan of soil fertility im- 
provement and those who are employ- 
ing modern means of land enrichment 
haven’t begun to exhaust its possi- 
bilities for profit. Nevertheless, 
American farmers lead the world in 


The combine saves this old-fashioned labor and expense of threshing. 


per capita production. Only 4 per 
cent of those engaged in agriculture 
on this globe live in the United States 
and yet we produce 60 per cent of the 
world’s food and clothing. This 
achievement has been largely attained 
by applying power to farming. 

The acceptance of machinery as an 
adjunct to more economic production 
began to become noticeable in the 
nineteenth century, but progress was 
rather slow. It took 35 years for the 
reaper and grain harvester to gain 
general use. Less than half of this 
time was required to convince farmers 
of the advantage of using seed drills 
in preference to the hand sowing of 
grain. 

In the early part of the twentieth 
century, less than five years were re- 
quired to make farmers see the prac- 
ticability of applying power to their 
operations. In the period from 1920 
to 1925, seven million horse-power 
were put to work in the form of trac- 
tors, four million more horse-power 





FERTILIZER 


Investments 


in the form of motor trucks, and two 
million horse-power in the form of 
stationary engines. Today, 56 per 
cent of the motor cars of the country 
are owned and operated in rural dis- 
tricts. 


A Day of Progress 


This is truly then a day of unpre- 
cedented progress in farming opera- 
tions. For example, last year an 
Idaho farmer with two men, using a 
tractor drawing seeders with a 55- 
foot sweep, was able to sow 150 acres 
of wheat in 10 hours. Furthermore, 
with an expenditure of less than one- 
fifth of the labor and expense re- 


quired to harvest grain with a binder 
and threshing machine, it is now pos- 
sible to do the work in certain locali- 
ties more economically with a com- 
bine. 

Even the aeroplane is finding a 
place in our modern farming opera- 
tions. Last August, at Morris, IIli- 
nois, a farmer’s thresher broke down. 
He cranked his plane and flew 100 
miles to Peoria and back with the nec- 
essary parts which were needed. Thus, 
a delay of only two hours in the 
threshing operations resulted. The 
aeroplane has been used also for suc- 
cessfully dusting cotton in the south- 
ern States. Again, out in the State of 
Washington, a farmer reports having 


Commercial fertilizer made the corn at the right make twice the growth of that at the left in the 


same time. 


Fertilizers similarly hasten the maturity of all crops. 
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sowed a quarter section of land to 
clover and grass in one hour and forty 
minutes. He used a plane and trav- 
eled at the rate of 95 miles an hour 
to do the work. 

Power applied to farming opera- 
tions has eliminated the ox and the 
horse to a large extent. This in turn 
has widened the limits of per capita 
production per farmer, and in at least 
one western State, more wheat is now 
being grown with 50 per cent less 
labor than was the case 10 years ago. 

Speeding up production of the soil 
is now at last receiving nation-wide 
attention. Strangely enough, al- 
though the first published information 
about the benefits to be derived from 
the application of mineral fertilizers 
was made by Sir K. Bigby about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
commercial fertilizers were not in- 
troduced in this country until about 
200 years later. 

Until the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, commercial fertilizers 
were employed largely by farmers of 
the eastern and southeastern States. 
Now, however, in nearly every agri- 
cultural State in the Union, farmers 
realize that they too, can increase 
their profits by supplementing with 
commercial plant foods the natural 
fertility of the land they farm. 

Consider the case of corn for in- 
stance. This was the major crop 
grown by the American Indians when 
America was discovered. They grew 
the crop successfully even outside of 
the area where it was _ especially 
adapted. It is said that the Indians 
of the State of Wisconsin produced 
mature corn even as far north as the 
borders of Lake Superior. To accom- 
plish this, they followed the practice 
of germinating the seed before it was 
planted and in this way shortened the 
time between planting and harvesting 
the crop. Today, farmers of Wiscon- 
sin and other bordering corn belt 
States do not have to bother with 
sprouting seed corn before planting it 
for they have found that by fertiliz- 
ing with commercial plant foods, it is 
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possible to hasten the maturity of the 
crop three times as much as the In- 
dians were able to do by their method. 

Those who have limited acres find 
that they can employ commercial fer- 
tilizers to increase their production 
without annexing more land. Com- 
mercial fertilizers also help to solve 
the farm labor problem. By the em- 
ployment of commercial plant food to 
produce the same number of pounds 
or bushels on less acres, the tens of 
thousands of farm hands which would 
be necessary to cultivate wider areas 
are eliminated. 

Expenditure for commercial ferti- 
lizers is an investment, for when judi- 
ciously used, they permanently im- 
prove the productive value of the 
land. Of course, if hail ruins a crop, 
if drought burns it, or if floods dam- 
age it, the plant food applied cannot 
entireily overcome such hazards. 
Farmers must take the same chances 
in their business as men do who pur- 
chase securities. However, in the case 
of commercial fertilizer investments, 
the residual effect of an application 
usually pays in the succeeding years. 

Some who otherwise would use 
commercial fertilizers neglect to apply 
them following surplus crop years. 
This is a big mistake. In the case of 
such crops as corn or oats, farmers 
as a whole profit more in years of 
normal crops than they do in short 
crop years. Of course, short cotton 
and potato crops bring more money 
than normal or larger crops. Never- 
theless, no man can tell in advance 
what any year’s ultimate production 
will be. 

It always pays, therefore, to aim at 
high yields per acre of quality crops. 
For example, although a practically 
normal acreage of the following crops 
were planted, unfavorable weather cut 
the production of potatoes 23.3 per 
cent and that of corn 34.7 per cent 
below normal in 1901. Similarly, 
the total production of wheat in this 
country was 15.3 per cent and that of 
oats 25.5 per cent short in 1921. 

(Turn to page 54) 
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Left: Spring 
evenings find 
farm folk 
taking ad- 


vantage of 
thawing 


streams. 


Below: An 
in t e resting 
str a w berry 
field with 
promise of 
delicious 
desserts. 
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Right: ‘“‘Let 
‘er come,”’— 
son of Mr. 
and Mrs. J 
B. Bailey, 
West Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 


Below: Spring 
planting in 


the Corn Belt 
—side view, 
two row, six 
horse hitch 
listing corn 
planter. 





Above: A census taker in 

Porto Rico has his trou- 

bles. Here is a family of 
twenty-four. 


Left: Down in Georgia— 
A nickel please, 





Right: Loading sugar cane 
from ox-carts to railway 


cars is rapidly carried on 
in Cuba. 


Below: And here the cane 
starts for the mill—cight 
oxen per team. 





Left: The original “barefoot boy” 
is now a clergyman of 94. The 
Rev. H. P. Bertelsen, of Blair, 
Nebraska, in outfit made famous 
by John Greenleaf Whittier in the 
latter’s immortal poem, ‘‘The Bare- 
foot Boy.”? It was while Mr. Ber- 
telsen was a youngster that Mr. 
Whittier saw him and was in- 
spired for the famous lines which 
begin ‘Blessing on thee, little man, 
barefoot boy with cheek of tan.” 


Below: Gassing of imsects on 
orange trees is made thorough by 
putting a canvas hood over trees. 
Here you see a2 man pumping a 


cyanide solution under the can- 
vas. When the job is finished and 
live insects and eggs of the un- 
hatched have been killed, the can- 
vas is pulled off. Photograph 


taken in Los Angeles region. 
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The fundamental principle which governs the 
Loyalty handling of every skied pease is loyalty. It 
is the common law of business and the whole practice of commerce is founded 
on it. 

Every business must necessarily have its vast outlay in money and physical 
equipment. This is indispensable. But every business is not a success be- 
cause of this. There can be no success unless back of the switch, so to speak, 
stands like the Rock of Gibraltar a wall of conscientious, loyal men and 
women, ever ready to give honest, efficient, dependable service. 

The character and qualifications of the greatest leaders in business—those 
men, whose names and careers constitute the milestones in commercial history, 
are reflected in the junior staffs they selected and developed. Their loyalty, 
their efficiency, their ability to carry on when the burdens of business man- 
agement fall to their lot depend upon those under whom they served. If 
their training is at the hands of a loyal, efficient management, they will 
invariably prove to be loyal, efficient and worthy successors. 

Too frequently in business today and down through the ages, it has hap- 
pened that those who labored hardest and gave their best service, did not 
enjoy their proportion of the fruits of their labors. This is obviously wrong. 
The good things resulting from labor honestly and efficiently given should 
go to those who produce it. Every organization should make this the worthy 
object of its efforts. 
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4 The Creator was most generous to man- 

Short -Changing kind in supplying pe stores of valu- 

Mother Nature able minerals, forests, and plant and animal- 

life necessary for the existence of man. Prop- 

erly conserved and carefully utilized, these resources should be practically 
inexhaustible. 

But man has been a poor husbandman. The forests are rapidly being cut 
away, valuable minerals are being depleted, and, most distressing of all, the 
once fertile soils of the earth are being exhausted of their fertility. 

Agriculture is first in importance of all industries. The building up and 
maintenance of the fertility of the soil is the most important, the most com- 
plex and the most far-reaching problem confronting the nations of the world. 

Farming, like any other business, calls for the application of sound business 
methods. There is a need for periodic stock-taking, for having a budget, for 
adaptability to changing conditions, and for economy in production. 

Farmers have consistently short-changed Mother Nature; they have taken 
from her soil fertility far in excess of what they have returned. This prac- 
tice is responsible in a large part for the agricultural decadence of certain re- 
gions and countries. In other words, Mother Nature has called a halt. 
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“The 1930 farm census is of special importance, 
The Farm in view of the far-reaching economic changes which 
Census have occurred in American agriculture during the last 


ten years,” says N. A. Olsen, Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. He appeals 
to farmers to give assistance to the census enumerators. 

Approximately 70,000 enumerators are engaged in taking the farm cen- 
sus in conjunction with the population census which began April 2nd. 
Preliminary results will be published by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, early in 1931, but the figures for some States will be 
available this fall. ‘The farm census,” Mr. Olsen says, “has been organized 
to yield basic information which will enable Federal and State agricultural 
institutions to aid farmers in formulating plans for improving the economic 
position of farmers.” The census will also make available exact data regard- 
ing acreage, livestock expansion in recent years and the various shifts in 
specific lines of farm production. 

It will also give important information as to whether the tendency is 
toward the development of large farm holdings or land worked by tenants. 
Information will also be obtained on other questions of great interest, as 
pointed out by Mr. Olsen. 

It happens that in this issue an article on the census has been written by 
Jeff McDermid, from a rather different viewpoint. Apparently whatever the 
ordeal the present census might be in every household, it is as nothing in 
comparison with the pioneering registrations which took place in the days of 
the Romans. As Jeff points out, the penalty for fraudulent returns was in 
that day harsh enough to satisfy either Anthony Comstock or Carrie Nation. 
Undoubtedly, because people are human, there does exist some lurking fear 
or resentment against answering personal questions regarding property and 
other matters. But if we realize that with the growth of social science and 
with the growth of the idea of democracy, it is essential, if sound social policies 
are to be formulated, that they be founded on the basis of facts, and the bet- 
ter the facts are known and the better social and economic trends are under- 
stood, the better such policies can be adjusted to actual and practical con- 
ditions. It is to be hoped, therefore, that everybody in rural communities 
will meet the enumerators in a free and cooperative spirit, and take the time 
and trouble to answer the questions as thoroughly as possible. 

In view of the great changes going on in agriculture at the present time, 
the final report of this census should be of great value. 


We we 
: Many people will be glad to know that there is 
Teaching such a thing as the American Institute of Coopera- 


Cooperation tion. This institute will hold its sixth annual sum- 


mer session June 16 to July 23 at the Ohio State 
University. 

The American Institute of Cooperation is an educational enterprise incor- 
porated under the laws of the District of Columbia, not for profit. It is 
controlled by 33 participating organizations, and is managed by a Board of 
Trustees. It has five objects in view, namely: to collect and make available a 
body of knowledge concerning the cooperative movement, to serve as a means 
of clarifying thought, to serve as a means of training and developing leaders, 
to serve as a means of assisting educational institutions to improve their teach- 
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ing courses, and to focus the spirit of the cooperative movement as a means 
of community and national development. 

This Institute has already held five summer sessions—in Philadelphia, at 
the University of Minnesota, at Northwestern University, at the University 
of California and at Louisiana State University. At this, the sixth summer 
session, there will be six days of general sessions and conferences, a number of 
college courses given by the Ohio State University, special conferences daily 
and the annual meeting of the National Cooperative Council. 


Undoubtedly such an Institute can do a great deal of good by resolving 
the ideal of cooperation into successful daily practice. It is easy enough to 
support an idea—the problem is how to work it out and apply it. This work 
should receive the active support of as many people interested in cooperation 
as possible, especially as it is planned to give courses in agricultural education, 
agricultural cooperation and rural economics for which credit will be given. 
Certainly this should be an inducement to young people to get in on a for- 
ward movement and learn, both from the courses and from the association with 
others, something as regards how to make practical cooperation a success. 






SE WE 





That there is no reason to stop learning has been 
A School demonstrated by successful farm schools for soils 
for which have been conducted in Michigan under the 


auspices of the Soils Department, Michigan Agricul- 
Grown-ups tural College. As an article in this issue points out, 

12,000 farmers have attended school and have studied 
their lessons, and as a result have become interested in a better soils program for 
the State of Michigan. 

The system of teaching is to establish farm leaders who have previously 
taken the lessons from one of the staff of the Soils Department of the Col- 
lege. Either the county agricultural agent or the farmers themselves select a 
leader, to meet with other leaders at a central point in the county one day 
each month to receive a lesson. 

This system of teaching certainly has much to commend it. First and 
foremost it enables the staff at the college to be of the greatest practical 
assistance to the largest number of farmers. Of almost equal importance, 
since the farmers take part in the schools as leaders, it ensures a continual and 
intense interest in the soils program of the State. There are other very desir- 
able features. It is very gratifying, therefore, to note that this experiment 
in soils schools has been successful to the extent of securing the attendance 
of some 12,000 farmers. 

Undoubtedly, our whole outlook is changed. Formerly we went to school 
in our youth and then forgot about it—largely perhaps because of economic 
reasons. Now, people are finding the time and opportunity to renew a period 
of study in some particular field of work. This is happening in a number of 
States; it is happening in the graduate schools of many of the State colleges 
where much older students are returning to work. 

The soils schools in Michigan are, therefore, fine examples of a progres- 
sive movement which might well be followed in other States, to the advantage 
both of the scholar and of our national agriculture. 
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Someone has said, “So long as the fruit is green 
Eternally it continues to grow, but after it gets ripe its next 
Green step is to get rotten.” This thought has unusual 


significance when applied to the problem of pasture 
management. 


Millions of acres of once good pastures in this country are today past ripe. 
In fact their state, without any exaggeration, might be termed rotten,—so 
unproductive have they become. 


The dependence of modern civilization on the products of the dairy and 
the dependence of the dairy industry on nutritious grasses, the product of 
pastures, have resulted in an intense interest in pasture management in im- 
portant dairy regions. While this interest is to some extent due to the neces- 
sity for producing cheaper milk, there is reason to believe that it is in a large 
degree due to the extensive research work of our State Experiment Stations 
and other research organizations. 


Aside from the published work of State Experiment Stations, probably one 
of the most recent and valuable contributions to our knowledge of pasture 
fertilization is to be found in a recent bulletin on the subject published by the 
National Fertilizer Association. In this bulletin are given results of one year’s 
work of more than 100 pasture fertilizer demonstrations. This work repre- 
sents the contributions of four materials companies who cooperated in a 
definite program to determine the best method of fertilization for pastures. 


Though this work has been in progress but one year, the results are un- 
usually convincing and may prove of value to farmers whose desire it is to 
increase their milk checks and at the same time reduce their feed bills. 


we we 


Creeds Since the dawn of civilization there have been 

men who have stood out as shining examples of suc- 
cess. Then, as now, such successes are attributable to steadfast adherence to 
certain fundamental principles governing their relations to mankind. They 
had their rules of conduct and their creeds. 

One of America’s outstanding business successes was Marshall Field. In 
an interview several years ago, he stated that his success and the success of 
his organization were based on twelve simple rules. These rules are—the value 
of time, the success of perseverance, the pleasure of working, the dignity of 
simplicity, the worth of character, the power of kindness, the influence of 
example, the obligation of duty, the wisdom of economy, the virtue of patience, 
the improvement of talent, and the joy of originating. 


Whatever your business, these fundamental principles should prove most 
helpful. If you would succeed, have a creed. 
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Recent estimates by specialists of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture indicate that a total of 126,000,000 pounds of plant food is washed 
out of the fields of the United States every year. This is 21 times as much as 
plant foods used by crops.—Bureau Farmer. 








By Walter H. Ebling 


Agricultural Statistician, Wisconsin 


HAT the American people are 
using more canning peas is quite 
clearly shown by the enormous in- 
crease in the production of this prod- 
uct. In the twenty-year period since 
1910 our population has increased 
only about 32 per cent, while our 
consumption of canned peas in the 
United States has gone up about 425 
per cent. Among the preserved vege- 
tables, canned peas rank as one of the 
‘most important items, and with the 
high quality of this product now 
available as a result of improved can- 
ning methods, a further increase in its 
use seems likely. 

Garden peas have been grown for 
centuries, in fact no one knows just 
how long. They probably are an off- 
shoot of the field pea, though our gar- 
den peas now are a distinct type. 
There are numerous varieties of this 
viny-climbing, white-blossomed an- 
nual and their varied characteristics 
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Canning Peas 


Seventeenth 
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make possible a rather wide range of 
uses. 

As an industry, the canning of peas 
is over a century old, it probably be- 
ing begun in France some time be- 
tween 1810 and 1820. The packing 
of this product in the United States 
probably was begun about 1860, but 
in the early periods it was necessary 
to hand-pick and shell the green peas 
before they could be processed. This 
was expensive and great expansion in 
the industry did not occur until after 
the development of harvesting and 
hulling machinery following 1890. 
Since that time, however, the indus- 
try has grown rapidly and spread into 
a number of States. 

While this industry began in the 
eastern States it has spread westward 
and the most acreage has for a num- 
ber of years been in Wisconsin, which 
State packs normally over half of the 
nation’s total output of canned peas. 


in this series 
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In 1929 the United States grew nearly 
230,000 acres of canning peas with a 
farm value of $11,593,000. The total 
production for the country was re- 
ported as 18,530,000 cases of canned 
peas. Wisconsin’s output last year 
was 111,000 acres and 9,399,000 
cases of 24 No. 2 cans. The average 
yield for that State was 1,850 pounds 
per acre, which is rather low, and the 
average for the United States was 
1,748 pounds per acre, which is also 
somewhat lower than normal. While 
world data on the industry are not 
available, it is well known that the 
canning of peas is very largely an 
American industry. Interest in it, 
however, is developing in other coun- 
tries, and some American machinery 
is now being exported. It appears 
probable that the industry may also 
develop in other parts of the world 
where the climate is favorable. 


Great Lakes Region 


The production of canning peas in 
the United States is found quite 
largely in the northern States and 
mostly those in the Great Lakes Re- 
gion. It appears that the cool humid 
climate in this region brings about a 
rapid growth of the crop which re- 
sults in a high quality product both 
from the standpoint of flavor and col- 
or. In addition, the canning pea fits 
rather well into the rotation in such 
States as Wisconsin and New York, 
which are the leading producers. It 
provides an excellent cash crop which 
fits rather well into a scheme of dairy 
farming. Like other legumes, the can- 
ning pea does well on limestone soils 
and in Wisconsin the more important 
regions have developed on limestone 
soils of the eastern part of the State. 
Minor areas are developing in various 
parts of the State, but the bulk of the 
production has been confined to the 
regions where the soil seems to be espe- 
cially favorable for pea production. 

In these northern States the peas 
are normally seeded during the last 


half of April or early May and har- 
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vested during late June and July. 
There are two important types—the 
early or Alaska varieties and the late 
or sweet varieties. In each of these 
groups there are a number of varieties. 


Seeding is usually done with a grain 
drill in a well-prepared seed bed, and 
when the peas have advanced suffi- 
ciently to reach the canning stage, 
they are harvested with an ordinary 
mower and loaded upon wagons by 
hand and hauled to the vining stations 
which are located at points within 
trucking distance from the canning 
factory. 

The canning process is a delicate 
one and the crop must be packed soon 
after it is cut. Usually the day’s cut- 
ting must be packed before the fac- 
tory ceases operation that night. The 
green pea-vines are a valuable by- 
product used as a livestock feed. This 
material is stacked at the time the 
peas are hulled and it forms a solid 
block of fermented material resem- 
bling silage which is used in the late 
fall and early winter mostly for the 
feeding of cattle and sheep. 

The seed requirement in this in- 
dustry is very high, about four bush- 
els of seed being required per acre. In 
the production of seed some of the 
western States are particularly fa- 
vored. Idaho, Montana, and eastern 
Washington are the leading producers 
in canning pea seed. The climate in 
these States makes possible better 
yields than in the more humid States 
where the crop is largely cut green 
for canning. In addition, harvesting 
weather in these western States is 
also more favorable. Some canning 
pea seed is also grown in the canning 
areas, but the bulk of it is produced 
in western States. 


ASLEEP AT THE CONTROLS 

Officer—“How did the accident 
happen?” 

Driver—‘‘My wife was asleep in the 
back seat.” 














Foreign and Imter- 
national Agriculture 


Corn in Other Lands 


By E. N. Bressman 


Plant Breeder, Oregon Agricultural College 


F much interest to the corn grow- 

ers in the United States is the 
growing of the crop in the Argentine 
Republic. Much has been said and 
written about the Argentine corn 
bogey. Many writers have frightened 
‘our growers with the statement that 
the Argentine is a better corn country 
than the United States and will soon 
be growing more corn than we do. In 
general, this is not true, and there is 
not a great deal to be afraid of in re- 
gard to the crop from the Argentine. 

I am of the opinion that there never 
will be more than half as much corn 
grown in that country as in the corn 
belt of this country. There are many 
reasons for this. The chief reasons are 
that winter wheat, alfalfa, and flax are 
far more profitable for the Argentine 
grower than corn. Another impor- 
tant reason is that the moisture supply 
during the growing season in the Ar- 
gentine is not satisfactory and many 
years there is almost a complete failure 
of the corn crop because of drought. 
In years like 1911 and 1917, the aver- 
age yield of corn in the Argentine was 
only 314 and 6% bushels per acre 
each of these years. 

Another reason why the Argentine 
will not become really as important 
as the corn belt is that the corn farm- 
er in that country is a share renter 
who handles about 100 acres of corn 
and does no other farming. He is not 
a progressive type of farmer who does 
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diversified farming and in no way can 
be compared to the corn farmer in this 
country. 

The average acreage of corn in the 
Argentine is from 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 acres each year. This is a 
little less than the corn acreage in 
Iowa. In addition, the average acre 
yield is much smaller and so their corn 
belt cannot be compared to the corn 
belt of this country. 

The chief reason that the Argentine 
corn crop is of interest is because so 
much of their corn is shipped to other 
countries. It is, therefore, a compet- 
ing crop on the world markets with 
our own corn crop. In 1927 it was 
estimated that about 275,000,000 
bushels of corn were exported from 
that country. In fact, they export 
about half of their crop and in many 
years more than half of their crop. 
Livestock consume nearly one-half of 
the crop. 

This is quite different from the sit- 
uation in the United States where 80 
per cent of our corn crop is consumed 
by livestock. Because of the uncer- 
tainty of their crop, it is doubtful 
whether they will base a livestock in- 
dustry on the corn crop as is done in 
the United States. The chief crop in 
the Argentine is alfalfa, and they 
grow nearly twice as much alfalfa as 
corn. In addition, they have nearly 
twice as much wheat as corn and some 
less flax and oats. 

The methods of growing corn in 
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the Argentine are of interest. Their 
planting time begins in October and 
runs into November, the time of har- 
vest in the United States. Corn is 
tasseling in January and their harvest 
is about the time of our planting. 
Much of their corn is listed and some 
is broadcast. In general, they do not 
give as much care to the cultivation 
of corn as is given in this country. 
The harvest methods are rather 
crude, as many of the growers husk 
corn into large baskets and then dump 
it into sacks, which are hauled from 
the edge of the field to the temporary 
cribs, which are made of stalks. The 
corn is then shelled and hauled to 
Rosario, the chief terminal for corn. 
This is a port town and so the cost of 
shipping corn to other countries is 
lower than shipping from one section 
of the United States to another. For 


example, they have lower costs of 
shipping to Liverpool than shipping 
from the corn belt to Oregon by rail. 

Most of the Argentine corn is of a 
small, yellow, flint type. The kernels 


are very hard and are particularly de- 
sirable for making corn meal because 
of the hardness of the kernel and the 
deep yellow color. 


Europe’s Corn Belt 


The European corn belt is located in 
the Balkan States, chiefly Roumania. 
They grow nearly twice as much corn 
as is grown each year in the Argen- 
tine. The average is somewhere 
around 18,000,000 acres. They have 
less moisture and less heat during the 
growing season than in the corn belt 
and the average yield is less than 20 
bushels per acre. In some years it is 
almost a complete failure because of 
drought, insects, and hail. Most of 
the corn is similar to the Argentine 
flint and is planted in very crude fash- 
ion. Most of it is planted by hand 
and hoed by hand. Much of the corn 
in this territory is used for human 
consumption and some of it reaches 
the foreign markets the same as corn 
from the Argentine. Without a doubt 
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corn from the Argentine and the 
Balkan regions has a great effect on 
the world prices of the crop. 

An interesting corn growing area is 
South Africa, where they have a long 
season which is rather cool. Their 
growing conditions compare some- 
what to Oregon’s, as corn requires a 
long season to get ripe. They are us- 
ing methods and varieties very similar 
to those used in the southern part of 
the United States. Without a doubt 
this is a section which will grow and 
will cause some competition on world 
markets with corn from other sections. 

Mexico grows nearly as much corn 
as the Argentine. In 1927 it grew 
8,000,000 acres as compared to 10,- 
000,000 acres in the Argentine. The 
yield of corn in Mexico, however, is 
low and most of it is used for human 
consumption at home. It is the im- 
portant crop in the southwestern part 
of the country. 

Southwestern Europe, including 
southern France, Italy, and Spain, 
grows most of the corn of western 
Europe. Much of this corn goes for 
human consumption and there is not 
enough for home use. This section, 
without a doubt, will always be a corn 
importing section rather than one of 
export. 

In all of Asia, which is not a very 
important corn growing section, 
there are less than 10,000,000 acres of 
corn. Morocco and Egypt in Africa 
grow less than 4,000,000 acres of corn 
which is used almost entirely for hu- 
man consumption. Brazil, along with 
the Argentine, is a rather important 
corn growing section in the southern 
hemisphere. It grows on the aver- 
age 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 acres of 
this crop. 

There are about 180,000,000 acres 
of corn grown in the world, of which 
100,000,000 acres or about 60 per 
cent of the acreage are in the United 
States. There are more than 4,000,- 
000,000 bushels of corn produced an- 
nually in the world, and the United 
States produces nearly 3,000,000,000 
bushels of this crop. 

















REVIEWS 


This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists all 


recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations 


relating to Soils, Fertilizers, Economics, Crops, Crop Diseases, and Insects. 


A file of this department of 


BETTER CROPS WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from 


Fertilizers 


Suggestions as to ways and means 
of producing better hay at a lower 
cost are given in, “Meadow Improve- 
ment through Seeding, Fertilization, 
and Management,” Cornell Ext. Bul. 
181, June, 1929, by A. F. Gustafson. 
This bulletin discusses prevailing prac- 
tices and suggests improved methods 
for meadow improvement. Yield and 
feeding value are stressed. In experi- 
ments, covering four years, the aver- 
age yield of mow-cured hay was 1,497 
pounds greater where timothy fol- 
lowed clover than continuous timothy. 
Likewise the amount of digestible pro- 
tein in the clover-timothy hay was 
more than three times as much as in 
timothy alone. While nitrate of soda 
outyielded superphosphate or muriate 
of potash, the average yield was high- 
est when all three of these elements 
were used. It is pointed out that 
any profit from the elements other 
than nitrogen must come from in- 
creased yields of the cash crops fol- 
lowing. The maintenance of a sound 
fertility program which will insure a 
high level of production and fair 
profit is a most important considera- 
tion in meadow improvement. 


“State Laboratory Fertilizer Report, Seed 
Report, July-December, 1929, Miscellaneous, 
January-December, 1929,” State. Board of 
Agr., Quarterly Bul., Vol. 19, No. 4, Dover, 
Del. 

“Nitrogen Fertilizers for Tomato Produc- 
tion,” Miss. Agr. Exp. Sta., A.  M. College, 
Miss., Bul. 273, Jan., 1930, J. L. Cooley, Jr. 

“Inspection of Commercial Fertilizers,” 


Agr. Exp. Sta., Amberst, Mass., Control Series, 
Bul. $1, Nov.,.1929, H. D. Haskins, H. R. 
DeRose, M. W. Goodwin, and J. W. Kuzmeski. 

Bacteriological Effects of Green Manure, 





these sources on the particular subjects named. 
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Study No. 111,” Miss. Agr. Exp. Sta., A. & 
M. College, Miss., Tech. Bul. 17, June, 1929, 
Charles F. Briscoe and H. H. Harned. 

“Inspection of Commercial Fertilizers for 
1929,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Durham, N. H., Bul. 
248, Dec., 1929, T. G. Phillips, T. O. Smith, 
and J. C. Fritz. 

“Five Years’ Results with Fertilizers in 
Three Hudson River Valley Apple Orchards,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y., Bul. 574, Oct., 
1929, H. B. Turkey and L. C. Anderson. 

“The Comparative Values of Different Phos- 
phates,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Knoxville, Tenn., Bul. 
141, Nov., 1929, C. A. Mooers. 


Crops 


The Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in Cir. 87, Dec., 1929, 
“Preliminary Report of the Holly 
Springs Branch Experiment Station 
for 1929,” by C. T. Ames and Otis 
B. Casanova, presents results of five 
years’ experimental work with fer- 
tilizers on cotton. The tests involve 
comparisons of varying amounts of 
potash, varying rates of application, 
sources of nitrogen, as well as sources 
of potash. Their recommendation 
based on this work is 600 pounds per 
acre of a 4-8-6 fertilizer on average 
soils. On thinner soils they recom- 
mend the addition of 80 pounds of 
nitrate of soda. Where rust and leaf 
diseases are prevalent, additional pot- 
ash should be added. They point to 
the tendency to use more phosphoric 
acid than is considered necessary to 
balance the nitrogen and potash. 

Of particular interest to tobacco 
growers and research specialists should 
be Bulletin 311, Jan., 1930, ““Tobacco 
Substation at Windsor Report for 
1929,” the annual report of the To- 
bacco Substation of the Connecticut 
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Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Windsor, Conn., by P. J. Anderson, 
T. R. Swanback, O. E. Street, and 
others. This report presents data’ on 
various phases of tobacco research, 
such as relation of amount of potash 
to fire-holding capacity, effect of 
source of potash on fire-holding ca- 
pacity; effect of source of potash on 
soil reaction, use of manure as a sup- 
plement to commercial fertilizer, hy- 
per humus as a source of organic mat- 
ter, chemical analysis of poor burn- 
ing and good burning leaf, studies on 
brown and black root-rot, fluctuation 
in soil reaction, and control of damp- 
ing-off. A careful study of these data 
at the present time should enable 
farmers to avoid repetition of old 
practices which have not proven prac- 
tical or profitable. 


“Effects of Desiccating Winds on Citrus 
Trees,” Cal. Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif., 
Bul. 484, Jan., 1930, H. S. Reed and E. T. 
Bartholomew. 

Frost Protection in California Orchards,” 
Cal. Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif., Cir. 40, 
Feb., 1930, Warren R. Schoonover, Robert W. 
Hodgson, and Floyd D. Young. 

“Report of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of California,” 
Berkeley, Calif., From July 1, 1928, to June 
30, 1929. 

‘Annual Report of the Director,’ Univ. of 
Del. Agr. Exp. Sta., Newark, Del., for Fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929. 

**Farmer’s Cyclopedia,” Fla. Dept. of Agr., 
Tallahassee, Fla., Quarterly Bulletin, January, 
1930. 

“High Yielding Strains and Varieties of 
Corn for lowa,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Ames, lowa, 
Bul. 265 (Abridged), July, 1929, H. D. 
Hughes, Joe L. Robinson, and A. A. Bryan. 

‘Annual Report for the Year Ended De- 
cember 31, 1929,” Univ. of Ky. Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Lexington, Ky., Cir. 224. 

‘American Potato Journal,” The Potato 
Association of America, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, Vol. VII, No. 2, Feb., 1930. 

“Thirty-seventh Annual Report,” Univ. of 
Minn. Agr. Exp. Sta., St. Paul, Minn., July 1, 
1928 to June 30, 1929. 

Flax Facts,” Agr. Ext. Div. of the Univ. 
of Minn., Mont. State College, N. D. Agr. 
College, and S. D. State College, Minn. Ext. 
Spec. Bul. 128, N. D. Ext. Cir., 90, Mont. 
Ext. Bul. 107, S. D. Ext. Cir. 293, Feb., 
1930, A. C. Arny, E. C. Stakman, H. A. 
Rodenhiser, Clyde McKee, Elmer E. Starch, 
H. L. Bolley, H. L. Walster, T. E. Stoa, A. N. 
Hume, and A. C. Dillman. 

“Report of the Raymond Branch Experi- 
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ment Station, 1929,” Agr. Exp. Sta., A. @ 
M. College, Miss., Bul. 271, Dec., 1929, H. 
F. Wallace and J. L. Cooley, Jr. 

“Report of Holly Springs Branch Experi- 
ment Station, 1929,” Agr. Exp. Sta., A. 
M. College, Miss., Bul. 272, Dec., 1929, C, 
T. Ames and Otis B. Casanova. 

“Report From the Natchez Branch Experi- 
ment Station on Pecan Work to December, 
1929,” Agr. Exp. Sta., A. & M. College, 
Miss., Bul. 275, Dec., 1929, S. J. Greer, W. 
T. Mallory. 

“Cotton Varieties, 1929,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
A. & M. College, Miss., Cir. 88, Dec., 1929, 
J. F. O’Kelly and W. W. Hull. 

‘Better Methods of Potato Production,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Columbia, Mo., Cir. 222, 
July, 1929, J. T. Quinn and T. J. Talbert. 

“Legume Bacteria with Reference to Light 
and Longevity,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Columbia, 
Mo., Res. Bul. 132, Jan., 1930. 

Forty-eighth Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1929,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Geneva, N. Y., U. P. Hedrick. 

“The Present Status of Legume Inoculation 
in New York,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y., 
Cir. 114, H. T. Conn. 

“The Planting and Care of Shrubs and 
Trees,’ N. Y. State Col. of Agr., Ithaca, 
N. Y., Bul. 185, Sept., 1929, D. J. Bushey. 

‘New or Noteworthy Fruits, X,’’ Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y., Bul. 578, Dec., 
1929, G. H. Howe. 

Forty-second Annual Report, 1929: Part 
I,” N. Y. State Col. of Agr., Ithaca, N. Y. 

"Forty-second Annual Report, 1929: Part 
II,” N. Y. State Col. of Agr., Ithaca, N. Y. 

“Growing Cotton Under Boll Weevil Con- 
ditions,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Okla., 
Ext. Cir. 256, Gen. Series 95, Apr., 1929, 
Henry F. Murphy and C. E. Sanborn. 

Forty-second Annual Report of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station of Clemson Ag- 
ricultural College, for the year ended June 
30, 1929,” Clemson College, S. C. 

"Cotton Variety Tests—1929,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Clemson College, S. C., Cir. 38, Feb., 
1930, W. B. Rogers and E. E. Hall. 

A Select List of Varieties of Vegetables,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Knoxville, Tenn., Cir. 27, 
Dec., 1929, H. L. Fackler. 

"Cotton Variety Experiments at Substation 
No. 2, Troup,” Agr. Exp. Sta., College Sta- 
tion, Texas, Bul. 406, Feb., 1930, W. S. 
Hotchkiss and P. R. Johnson. 

Planning, Planting, and Caring for the 
Young Orchard,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Logan, 
Utah, Cir. 83, Jan., 1930, Francis M. Coe. 

“Building Young Deciduous Fruit Trees,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Logan, Utah, Cir. 84, Feb., 
1936, Francis M. Coe. 

Part-time Instruction in Vocational Agri- 
culture for Virginia,’ Va. Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va., Vol. XXII, No. 1, 
Nov., 1928, Edmund C. Magill and Russell 
W. Cline. 

“Growing Corn for Grain,” Va. Polytechnic 
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Institute, Blacksburg, Va., Vol. XXII, No. 9, 
July, 1929, Harry W. Sanders. 

Yields of Barley in the United States and 
Canada, 1922-1926,” U. S. D. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Tech. Bul. 96, Nov., 1929, H. V. 
Harlan, L. H. Newman, and Mary L. Mar- 
tini. 

“Studies in Time and Rate of Irrigating 
Potatoes in Colorado,” U.S. D. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Tech. Bul. 118, Sept., 1929, 
W. C. Edmundson. 

“Bud Selection in the Washington Naval 
Orange: Progeny Tests of Limb Variations,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Tech. Bul. 
123, Oct., 1929, A. D. Shamel, Carl S. 
Pomeroy, and R. E. Caryl. 

“Spacing and Date-of-Seeding Experiments 
with Grain Sorghums,” U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Tech. Bul. 131, Nov., 1929, 
John H. Martin, and John B. Sieglinger, as- 
sisted by A. F. Swanson and D. R. Burnham, 
H. J. Clemmer, E. H. Coles, F. E. Keating, 
and W. M. Osborn. 

"Investigations on the Handling of Bartlett 
Pears from Pacific Coast Districts,’ U. S. D. 
A., Washington, D. C., Tech. Bul. 140, Sept., 
1929, J. R. Magness, H. C. Diehl, and F. W. 
Allen. 

“Growing Fruit for Home Use in the 
Great Plains Area,” U. S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 727, Revised Oct., 1929 
H. P. Gould and Oliver T. Grace. 

“Growing Annual Flowering Plants,” U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 
1171, L. C. Corbett and F. L. Mulford. 

“The Blakemore Strawberry,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Cir. 93, Sept., 1929, 
George M. Darrow and George F. Waldo. 

“Rate of Deterioration of Sugar Content 
of Some P. O. J. Sugarcane Varieties in 
Louisiana,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Cir. 97, Nov., 1929, G. B. Sartoris. 

“Index to Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 1001- 
1500,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., com- 
piled by Mabel G. Hunt. 

“Department of Agriculture Immigration 
of Virginia,’ Richmond, Va., Bul. 267, Mar., 
1930. 

“New Science for an Old Art,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Madison, Wis., Annual Report, Bul. 410, 
Feb., 1930. 


Soils 

The reclamation and utilization of 
peat and alkali soils are real prob- 
lems for farmers in many States. With 
proper systems of management both 
peat and alkali soil can be utilized on 
a distinctly profitable basis. Some of 
the problems of management and re- 
sults of recent experimental work are 
ably discussed in Bulletin 266, Jan., 
1930, Iowa Agriculture Experiment 
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Station, Ames, Iowa, by W. H. 
Stevenson, P. E. Brown, and J. L. 
Boatman. The first requisite of peat 
and alkali soils is drainage. Peat soils 
require treatment with potash and 
frequently phosphoric acid. The alkali 
soils respond rapidly. to liberal appli- 
cations of manure or green manure 
and are also greatly benefited by pot- 
ash. 


The Utilization of Moisture on Heavy Soils 
of the Southern Great Plains, “Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Stillwater, Okla., Exp. Sta. Bul. 190, June, 
1929, H. H. Finnell. 

‘A Piette Method of Mechanical Analysis 
of Soils Based on Improved Dispersion Pro- 
cedure,’ U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Tech. Bul. 170, Jan., 1930, L. B. Olmstead, 
Lyle T. Alexander, and H. E. Middleton. 

*Subsoil an Important Factor in the Growth 
of Apple Trees in the Ozarks,” U.S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Cir. 95, Nov., 1929, A. T. 
Sweet. 

Soil Problems of the Wheatland Project,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Laramie, Wyo., Bul. 168, Sept., 
1929, T. J. Dunnewald. 

"Soil Survey Calhoun County, Georgia,” U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C., No. 2, Series 
1925, J. W. Moon and H. G. Lewis. 

Soil Survey Randolph County, Georgia,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., No. 16, Series 
1924, S. W. Phillips, Earl D.. Fowler, E. W. 
Knobel, J. W. Moon, and G. L. Fuller. 

Soil Survey Barry County, Michigan,” U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C., No. 14, Series 
1924, E. B. Deeter and F. W. Trull. 

"Soil Survey Isabella County, Michigan,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., No. 36, Series 
1923, J. A. Kerr and F. W. Trull. 

Soil Survey Livingston County, Michigan,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., No. 37, Series 
1923, L. C. Wheeting and S. G. Bergquist. 

Soil Survey of Antrim County, Michigan,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Advance 
Sheets-Field Operations of the Bureau of Soils, 
1923, J. O. Veatch, L. R. Schoenmann, and G. 
L. Fuller. 

“Soil Survey of Lac Qui Parle County, Min- 
nesota,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., No. 
23, Series 1924, J. Ambrose Elwell, W. W. 
Strike, P. R. McMiller, G. B. Bodman, and 
C. H. Hammer. 

"Soil Survey of Salem Area, New Jersey, 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., No. 47, 
Series 1923, R. T. Avon Burkl, James Thorp, 
and W. G. Seltzer. 

"Soil Survey of Northampton County, 
North Carolina,” U.S. D. A., Washington, D. 
C., No. 9, Series 1925, W. D. Lee and S. F. 
Davidson. 

Soil Survey of Cass County, North Dako- 
ta, U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., No. 29, 
Series 1924, E. W. Knobel and M. F. Peightal, 
Part s: The Chemical Composition of the 
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Soils of Cass County, T. H. Hopper and H. L. 
Walster. 


Economics 


The agricultural depression has been 
accompanied by declines in the prices 
of farm real estate. The index num- 
ber of the estimated value per acre of 
farm land has declined each year since 
1920. In 1929, the index was 116 
per cent of the 1912-14 average. The 
declines for 1929 were relatively small 
as compared with other years. Fewer 
foreclosures and other forced transac- 
tions appear to have occurred. The 
new U. S. D. A. circular No. 101, 
“The Farm Real Estate Situation, 
1928-29, by E. H. Wiecking, is very 
useful for anyone interested in farm 
real estate. 

Bulletin No. 487, “Asparagus,” by 
H. R. Wellman and E. W. Braun, 
California College of Agriculture, is 
one of the California series on crops 
and prices and is a contribution from 
the Giannini Foundation of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Practically all of 
the canning asparagus and about 45 
per cent of the table asparagus pro- 
duced in the United States are grown 
in California. About 90 per cent of 
the total receipts of California aspara- 
gus at New York arrive in March and 
April. The chief factor affecting 
changes in the weekly average prices 
of California asparagus during these 
two months is changes in the supply. 
In the past six seasons an average of 
88 per cent of the variations in the 
weekly average prices of California 
asparagus at New York during March 
and April can be accounted for by 
changes in receipts of asparagus, 
which leaves only 12 per cent to be 
explained by other factors, such as 
changes in the average quality and 
size of asparagus and the supply of 
competing vegetables. 


“The 1930 Agricultural Outlook for Cali- 
fornia,” Calif. College of Agr., Berkeley, Calif.. 
Cir. 39. Feb., 1930, H. R. Wellman, E. W. 
Braun, E. C. Voorhies, S. W. Shear, and H. E. 
Erdman. 

“Georgia Agricultural Outlook for 1930,” 
Georgia State College of Agr., Athens, Ga., 
Vol. XVIII, Bul. 381, W. A. Minor. 
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“Does Iowa ‘Dump’ Its Grain”, Agr. Exp, 
Sta., Ames, la., Cir. 118, Oct., 1929, G. §, 
Shepherd. 

“Economic Position of the Grape Industry 
in Missouri,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Columbia, Mo., 
Bul. 273, July, 1929, F. L. Thomsen and G. 
B. Thorne. 

“The Cost of Growing an Apple Tree to 
Bearing Age,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Columbia, Mo., 
Cir. 225, Sept., 1929, H. W. Guengerich and 
D. C. Wood. 

“Types of Farming in Minnesota,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., University Farm, St. Paul, Bul. 257, 
Aug., 1929, L. F. Garey. 

"Factors Affecting the Cost of Production 
of Alfalfa Hay in Western Nevada,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Reno, Nev., Bul. 117, Nov., 1929, 
F. B. Headley and R. M. Clawson. 

"Economic Studies of Dairy Farming in 
New York ix,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., 
Bul. 483, J. C. Neethling. 

“Economic Conditions of Farmers in Ohkla- 
homa as Related to Membership in the Okla- 
homa Cotton Growers Association,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Stillwater, Okla., Exp. Sta. Bul. 186, W. 
W. Fetrow. 5 

“Ohio Agricultural Statistics for 1928,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio, Bul. 442, Sept., 
1929, 

"Market Supplies and Prices of Apples,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Cir. 91, Nov., 
1929, J. W. Park. 

“Classification of Leaf Tobacco Covering 
Classes, Types, and Groups of Grades,” U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., S. R. A.-B. A. E. 
118, Nov., 1929. 

‘An Economic Survey of The “Dixie” Sec- 
tion, Washington County, Utah,’ Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Logan, Utah, W. Preston Thomas. 

“Stabilizing the Farm Investment,” Wis. 
College of Agr., Madison, Wis., Cir. 236, Feb., 
1930, K. L. Hatch and H. L. Russell. 


Diseases 

Two New York bulletins, Nos. 575 
and 579, issued by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., 
provide new information on spray 
residues on fruit. The first bulletin, 
No. 575, “Washing Fruit to Remove 
Spray Residue in the Hudson Valley,” 
is by E. V. Shear, who ably presents 
the results of experimental work to 
find the cheapest, safest and most ef- 
fective way of removing spray resi- 
dues from fruit. Bulletin 579, “Spray 
Residues,” by Leon R. Streeter and 
S. Willard Harman, contains more 
discussion along the same lines. 


“Experiments with Blister Canker of Apple 
Trees,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Urbana, Ill., Bul. 
340, Jan., 1930, H. W. Anderson. 

Studies of the Black-rot or Bliebt Disease 
of Cauliflower.” Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. 
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Y., Bul. 576, Nov., 1929, E. E. Clayton. 

“Sprays, Their Preparation and Use,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Corvallis, Ore., Sta. Bul. 259, Feb., 
1930, R. H. Robinson. 

“Studies of Cotton Root Rot at Greenville, 
Tex.,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Cir. 
No. 85, Nov., 1929, Homer C. McNamara 
and Dalton R. Hooton. 

“The Nematode Disease of Wheat and Rye,” 
U. S&S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Farmers’ 
Bul. No. 1607, R. W. Leukel. 


Insects 
“How to Prevent Damage by the Mexican 
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Bean Beetle,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Knoxville, Tenn., 
Cir., 28, Jan., 1930, S. Marcovitch. 

Life History of the Oriental Peach Moth 
in Georgia,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Tech. Bul. 152, Nov., 1929, Oliver I. Snapp 
and H. S. Swingle. 

“Biology of the Cotton Boll Weevil at 
Florence, S. C.,” U. S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., Tech. Bul. 112, Sept., 1929, F. A. 
Fenton and E. W. Dunnam. 

The Corn Borer in Central Europe, A. 
Review of Investigations from 1924 to 
1927,” Tech. Bul. 135, Nov., 1929, K. W. 
Babcock and A. M. Vance. 


More About Soybeans 


(From page 19) 


$50.00 per ton, superphosphate at 
$15.00, muriate of potash at $45.00, 
and soybeans at a dollar a bushel, the 
net gain from the use of a complete 
fertilizer would be $5.93 per acre per 
season for the 12-year period. Where 
a complete fertilizer has been used 
there has been an increase of 12 bush- 
els per acre over the unfertilized plots 
and it takes a little more than 6 bush- 
els to pay for the fertilizer used. If 
only superphosphate and potash are 
used, there is a gain of 9 bushels over 
the unfertilized plot, but it only takes 
slightly more than 3 4 bushels to pay 
for the fertilizers, leaving a gain. of 
$5.43 for the investment in fertilizers. 
Where it is possible to supply nitrogen 
from green manures, the latter is 
probably the best practice. 

Sound plump beans at maturity are 
what the grower wants. The use of 
lime does not seem to influence the 
percentage of sound beans materially. 
Potash seems to produce more sound 
beans than any other single ingredient. 

Many growers of soybeans have 
stated that they have noticed that 
many of their beans have turned yel- 
low at about blossom time or before, 
the edges of the leaves turning yellow 
first and then the yellowing advanc- 
ing toward the veins. The term 
chlorosis has been applied to this early 
false ripening period. It has been 
noted on other crops and several dif- 
ferent remedies have been found. 


In Lelaware it has been found that 
these plants suffer because of insuffi- 
cient potash. Experiments in the 
greenhouse have shown that a chloro- 
tic plant may be cured by applica- 
tions of potash. Norval Pepper of 
Sussex county had considerable trou- 
ble with chlorotic beans. He had 
been using an 0-10-4 and 0-12-5 fer- 
tilizer, but when he changed to an 
0-10-10 the trouble disappeared. 

It seems that this 0-10-10 is a good 
recommendation to follow on the At- 
lantic coastal plain scils where the ni- 
trates can be supplied from green ma- 
nures. Where there are insufficient 
nitrates a 2-8-10 fertilizer may be 
used. These practices are producing 
results in Delaware. 


HONEY INDUSTRY 
ORGANIZED 


Bee Industries Association of Ameri- 
ca is the name of the organization 
representing both the bee and 
honey industry organized to enlarge 
the market for honey. A subsidiary 
organization, the American Honey 
Institute, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind., was formed 
at a meeting in Chicago and H. E. 
Barnard was elected president. This 
institute will give out information on 
bees and honey and will make contacts 
with all sources of information on the 
subject. 





Potash and Peaches 


By [. J. Mathews 


Winamac, Indiana 


IX years ago 
V. V. Clarke 
gave up his sala- 
ried position as 
county agricultu- 
ral agent of Mar- 
shall county, In- 
diana, and took 
over an old or- 
chard on the In- 
diana - Michigan 
State line. This 
has since become 
The Bristol Or- 
chards, Inc., one 
of the largest 
commercial or- 
chards in Indiana. 
When Clarke 
took over the old 
orchard, he found 
a wealth of poor 
varieties which 
had been allowed 
to degenerate 
through neglect, 
winter - killing, 
scale, and other 
troubles. H 0 w- 
ever, beinga 
practical optimist and a fellow who al- 
ways delights in a job well done, he 
went on setting new trees each year. 
When I was there on October 16, 
as we went over the hillsides, I no- 
ticed that some of the peach trees 
were wearing more leaves than most 
trees in the Peach Belt. 

There was a small block that Clarke 
had left since the first with no soil 
treatment. These trees had had only 
the usual pruning and spraying. They 
were much smaller than the others 
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V. V. Clarke and one of his vigorous young fruit trees. 


and their leaves on October 16 were 
about all down. Clarke called this 
his “pepper” block because an occa- 
sional look at them as he makes his 
daily rounds keeps up his pep and 
tells him by comparison that he is 
making progress in the care of the 
orchard. 

Where time permits, the first thing 
Clarke does to a site that he intends 
planting to peaches is to give it a six 
yard per acre application of marl. 
Then he plants alfalfa and after cut- 
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ting the alfalfa two or three years, 
the sod is turned under and planted 
to peach and apple trees, or peach 
trees alone. The trees are clean culti- 
vated, but in addition, they are fer- 
tilized. 

Green Trees Until October 16 


The first few years only nitrogen 
carriers were used, but last year he 
changed his fertilizer program, and 
this accounted for the green trees on 
October 16. 

For 1928, he mixed a bag of ni- 
trate of soda with a bag of 0-10-10 
and used about four pounds of the 
mixture around each of the older 
trees. He believes that the potash in 
the mixture is what makes these trees 
look different than trees in the other 
orchards of the Peach Belt. 

Another. block contained six-year- 
old peach trees. The trees were from 
eight to ten feet high, leaves thick 
and dark green, only an occasional 
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one yellowing at the tip. Examining 
the new growth, “twin” fruit buds for 
next year’s crop commonly were 
found. This block got potash in the 
fertilizer mixture. 

Other peach trees in the vicinity 
looked like this: the tree almost naked, 
the ground underneath covered with 
yellow leaves, with a few yellow ones 
clinging to the branches here and 
there. “Twin” buds were few and 
far between. These trees had nitrogen 
only. 

Comparing the leaves and new 
growth with another block of peaches 
which got only nitrate of soda this 
year, Clarke believes that the potash 
kept the trees growing throughout 
the drought and kept the leaves on 
until late in the fall. 

“Certainly” said this extensive 
peach grower, “the later the leaves 
stay on the tree, the more plant food 
will be stored in the trunk for next 
year’s crop”. 


The Toxic Effect of 
Fertilizers 


by applying sulfuric acid or finely 


N a recent issue of Scientific Agri- 

culture, Dr. Albert Bruno, well- 
known French agronomist, briefly de- 
scribes the toxic effects of some chem- 
icals such as sulfocyanate, certain de- 
rivates of cyanogen in products with 
cyanamid bases, the perchlorates in 
the nitrate of soda, and the borax in 
potash obtained from salt lakes. 

The author goes on to tell how 
farmers take advantage of the toxic 
effect of other products by using 
them under conditions where weeds 
are making headway. So, wild mus- 
tard and other weeds can be destroyed 


ground kainit. Copper sulfate is ap- 
plied for weeds in potatoes. Some- 
times chemicals with toxic effect are 
mixed and applied with fertilizers in 
order to obtain a double effect. 

Favorable results have been reported 
on the use of calcium cyanamid for 
flax in so far as it killed buttercup. 
The application had been given only 
10 days prior to seeding. In another 
case, 160 pounds of cyanamid had de- 
stroyed the wild oats and twitch grass 
in addition to the fertilizing effect, 
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In northern France, kainit, applied 
in the fall, helps to a considerable ex- 
tent to control the weeds and is better 
worked into the soil. This method 
has also the advantage that the chlor- 
ines will be leached out by the pre- 
cipitations of the winter. Recently, 


kainit has also been found to kill 
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dodder in alfalfa. 

These methods of controlling weeds 
and insect pests help to cut down the 
cost of production in that consider- 
able hand labor and cultivating may 
be saved. It is suggested to make 
further studies in that line and to 
have the data obtained published. 


Bringing Back a Section 
(From page 27) 


carefully seeded and inoculated, more 
readily than clover. But in two or three 
years, blue-glass, or as it commonly 
is called, “June grass,” began to 
crowd the alfalfa out. The June grass 
was fine pasture while it lasted, but it 
could not survive even a moderately 
dry summer on the light sandy land. 
And pasture was the thing most 
needed if dairying was to be profitably 
done. 

In the face of this situation, many 
farmers simply abandoned their farms 
and went elsewhere to try to make a 
living, at farming, perhaps, or as 
wage workers in cities and towns. 
Some persisted in their program of al- 
falfa and livestock. And the experi- 
ment station kept on investigating. 

It was observed that alfalfa was 
doing better on those farms where 
manure and lime both were used. But, 
of course, most of the farms could 
not keep stock, even with silos, in 
sufficient numbers to supply all the 
manure the fields needed. Commer- 
cial fertilizers were tried. 

The early experiments appeared to 
indicate a need of phosphorus. Vari- 
ous forms of phosphate were used, but 
still results were not uniform. The 
idea was that since the soil needed 
humus and plant foods both, some 
combination that would make alfalfa, 
clover, and sweet clover thrive would 
be the most effective and economical 
aid to the sand farming program. 


Then a little potash was added to 


the phosphates, and immediately there 
was something to write home about. 
More potash was added to the ration 
fed to the legumes at seeding time, 
and there was still more cause for re- 
joicing. Alfalfa seedings that had 
yielded weakly to the encroachments 
of June grass, began to make an ag- 
gressive counter-attack. They were 
found able to beat the enemy back. 
Potash-fed alfalfa was sent out against 
quack-grass and began to conquer it. 
Some plots that have been fed regu- 
larly with the high potash fertilizer 
are excellent stands and good pro- 
ducers after five and six years on the 
field. 

Sweet clover, too, grows well here 
and seems to have an appetite for 
0-15-30. It makes a permanent pas- 
ture which is a real boon to the farmer 
who wishes to keep a dairy herd on 
the high, sandy land. Sweet clover 
and alfalfa have more than doubled 
the carrying capacity of these farms 
in terms of dairy herds. 

And that is not all. The land, 
having raised the legumes for three 
or four years, has in it enough avail- 
able nitrogen and enough organic 
matter, where a good growth is plowed 
under, so that it raises good crops of 
corn and potatoes. Especially is this 
true if the manure made available by 
feeding the legumes to cattle is used 
on the cropped fields, supplemented in 
many cases with 3-9-18. Under this 
treatment yields of potatoes have more 
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Mr. Otis Hinc standing in his field of mixed alfalfa and sweet clover. 


than doubled over what they formerly 
were. 

Corn also likes this nitrogen, so con- 
siderately left in the soil by the al- 
falfa. Look at the sandy hillside 
just back of Mr. Bruch’s alfalfa field 
in the illustration. Then look at the 
corn field on another part of Mr. 
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Bruch’s farm, which 
about 10 years ago was 
just like the hillside and 
the narrow rye field be- 
tween the hill and the 
alfalfa. 

Six years ago, the 
field in which the own- 
er stands knee-deep in 
alfalfa was like the hill- 
side at which he points. 
This picture was taken 
about three weeks after 
the first cutting in the 
summer of 1929, the 
same day the corn field 
view was taken. 


Neighbor Otis Hinc, 
standing in his field of 
mixed alfalfa and sweet 
clover, needs only to 
kneel to be completely 
hidden from view. 
Many more fields like 
thee may now be 
found, bounded by old 
abandoned fields which 
now support a sparse 
growth of moss and 
weeds. The movement is spreading 
rapidly and in two or three years more 
the number of limed, fertilized, and 
thriving fields of alfalfa in this sandy 
region will be multiplied by 10. And 
the prosperity and consequent happi- 
ness of its people will be multiplied 
by even more than that. 


A Pioneer for Profits 


(From page 25) 


sweet clover. Conditions were favor- 
able so I got a good stand. This was 
top-dressed during the winter with 10 
tons of manure to the acre. The 
ground was plowed eight inches deep 
the middle of April and worked five 
‘times before tomato plants were set 
on May 11. Seven hundred pounds 


of 0-30-10 were drilled in broadcast 
before the plants were set. Reset to- 
mato plants twice and cultivated six 
times. I secured 19.08 tons per mea- 
sured acre, or $1,094.87 on 3.36 acres. 
My tomatoes averaged 70 per cent 
U. S. No. 1 and less than 2 per cent 
culls for the entire season.” 
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Wheat Smut 


(From page 23) 


Wheat growers in Davidson county, North Carolina, getting first-hand informaticn concerning control 


measures for the covered smut of wheat. 


emphasis was placed upon the nec- 
essity of thoroughly mixing the dust 
with the grain by using a closed con- 
tainer. Also, attention was called to 
the small expense involved in the 
treatment, which amounts to only a 
few cents for each acre of treated 
grain sown. 

The result of the grain seed treat- 
ment campaign as indicated by infor- 
mation secured from county agents 
and from dealers of copper carbonate 
dust is to the effect that more than a 
ton of the dust was secured by wheat 
growers for treating grain during 
each of the past two years. Estimates 
dealing with the acreage planted to 
seed treated with copper carbonate 
dust, which approximated 10,000 acres 


in 1927, have shown a marked in- 
crease in this acreage each year since. 
Perhaps the most beneficial result of 
wheat grown from treated seed comes 
about from the freedom from smut 
in the spring. 

A final consideration and _ one 
worth taking into account, is the 
time and labor saved with the new 
method of seed treatment. The wet- 
ting of large quantities of wheat with 
blue stone solution, and also the subse- 
quent difficulty experienced in sow- 
ing wet or swollen grain, are both 
eliminated with the new treatment. 
Farmers using the copper carbonate 
treatment for the first time express 
the intention of using the new treat- 
ment again for smut control in future 
years. 


Financing Fertilizer Investments 
(From page 30) 


who gives his crop the best start. On 
the other hand, because well-fed crops 
produce yields of highest quality, the 
use of fertilizer also pays well in sea- 


Now since the use of commercial 
plant foods enables a crop to produce 
better under unfavorable conditions, 
it is easy to see how he profits most 
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sons of over-production. This is be- 
cause quality counts more in surplus 
crop years than in normal or short 
crop seasons. In fact, there never is 
an excess of quality stuff and prob- 
ably never will be. 

Fertlizer salesmen and agricultural 
extension specialists report that there 
are thousands of farmers throughout 
the country who are convinced that 
it would pay them to use commer- 
cial fertilizers and yet they are not 
employing them at all, or in a suffi- 
cient quantity. Their excuse in most 
cases is lack of funds to purchase the 
plant food they need. This position 
is taken in spite of the fact that there 
is hardly a commodity required by 
farmers which can be obtained on 
more lenient terms. 


OST manufacturers of commer- 

cial plant food are so convinced 
of the profits that the users will obtain 
from its use, that when necessary they 
are willing to wait for payment for the 
goods until the crop which it grows is 
harvested. Hence, those who imagine 
that they are unable to finance their 
fertilizer requirements and for this 
reason forego the benefits to be de- 
rived from such an investment are 
actually fooling themselves. 

The expense of commercial ferti- 
lizer should be viewed from the angle 
of what it costs not to use it. Con- 
sider the case of winter wheat for 
instance. In 1928 there were over 
11,000,000 acres of winter wheat 
abandoned due to winter-killing. In 
some cases to be sure, no amount of 
fertilizer could prevent the wheat’s be- 
ing heaved by frost. However, when 
farmers who used sufficient complete 
fertilizer had their crop come through 
in good shape because it was deep- 
rooted and had produced enough vege- 
tative growth in the fall to provide 
protection against the open winter, 
and farmers who did not fertilize had 
to plow their field, we have the evi- 
dence of what it costs not to fer- 
tilize, 
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The out-of-pocket cost to winter 
wheat growers in 1928 by not using 
enough fertilizer amounts to 10 times 
the sum that would have been re- 
quired to adequately fertilize the 
acres which were abandoned. Con- 
sidering loss of seed, taxes, cost of 
seedbed preparation, and value of an- 
ticipated crop, farmers lose about 
$30.00 for every acre of abandoned 
wheat. 

The toll caused by under-nourished 
corn represents a loss of income to 
corn belt farmers each year which is 
estimated far in excess of their present 
plant food investments. 

If bolls of cotton that never open 
because of starvation for plant food 
necessary to make them productive 
were properly fed, enough bales of 
cotton would result to add a third 
more to the incofne of the growers. 

Finally, the expenditures of the live- 
stock husbandmen of the United 
States for the 5,000,000 tons of mixed 
feeds they now require each year, 
would be greatly reduced if fertilizers 
were used to grow the same feed on 
the home farm. With commercial 
plant food, not only is it possble to 
increase the feeding value of ordinary 
crops, but alfalfa and other high pro- 
tein legumes can be made to thrive. 

These facts should be enough to 
convince of their error those who 
have been laboring under the illusion 
that they could not afford to buy 
plant food. 


T does not take a public accoun- 
tant to appreciate that when one 
has assurance that he can double 
his money on a sound investment it is 
good business to invest. It even pays 
to borrow money when there is assur- 
ance of such returns. 


To see with one’s own eyes usually 
convinces. Claims when read may 
cause some measure of doubt. Yet 
facts confirmed by reliable investiga- 
tions are usually accepted. One farmer 
may be mistaken in his judgment, yet 
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it is generally conceded that when 
thousands of farmers draw the same 
conclusions, their deductions are with- 
out doubt sound. 

Listen to this! A survey was made 
a year ago by the fertilizer industry 
in which a house to house canvass of 
farmers in representative counties of 32 
States was made. Farmers were in- 
dividually questioned about the re- 
turns they secured from the use of 
commercial plant food. 

Some 6,000 potato growers esti- 
mated that for every dollar they in- 
vested in commercial fertilizers, they 
received $3.32 profit. Over 16,000 
corn belt farmers were asked what re- 
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turns their crop gave when treated 
with commercial fertilizer and their 
answers ranged from $4.01 in Missouri 
to $15.94 in New Jersey for every 
dollar invested in fertilizers. About 
16,500 cotton growers were inter- 
viewed and they said that for every 
dollar they invested in commercial 
fertilizer, $4.71 profit was enjoyed. 

The average returns reported by 
48,000 farmers who use commercial 
fertilizers on everything from small 
grains to sweet potatoes, show that 
they got $3.54 return from every dol- 
lar invested in the plant focd they 
purchased. 


A School for Michigan Farmers 


(Continued from page 22) 


agement is to be discussed. We are 
asked to discuss definite subjects, for 
example, ““Will you send us a speaker 
who will talk on, ‘Liming the Soil,’ 
for a group of farmers?” or “We de- 
sire a series of meetings in which the 
following subjects are taken up.” 

In February 1927, W. F. Johnston, 
County Agricultural Agent of Van 
Buren county, approached the writer 
concerning the possibility and practi- 
cability of arranging soils schools in 
his county. A few days following 
this conference, about 400 farmers 
from various communities of the 
county were attending the school. 
Through the leadership of Mr. J. W. 
Sims this program has been put over 
in 33 counties and the total attend- 
ance has reached nearly 12,000. 

Much of the success of this type of 
adult education depends upon how the 
work is organized and set up at the 
beginning and how carefully it is con- 
ducted and kept account of during its 
progress. Certainly the selection, 
preparation, and presentation of sub- 
ject matter to the leaders and in turn 
by them to the groups are important. 


The first problem, of course, is the 
selection of local leaders. Either the 
county agricultural agent selects 
from 25 to 35 of the leaders in his 
county or, as is frequently the case, 
local meetings are held and classes are 
organized and the members of the 
classes select from their group. The 
leaders chosen or selected by the farm- 
ers meet at a central point in the 
county one day each month to receive 
a lesson from a representative of the 
staff of the Soils Section of the Michi- 
gan State College. 


BOUT five hours’ time is devoted 

to this lesson. The subject matter 
is given carefully. It is thoroughly out- 
lined; bulletins are given out, as well 
as information in other forms. The 
outlines and bulletins and other sub- 
ject matter are kept in a loose-leaf 
notebook, so that when the school has 
closed or terminated each student has 
a practical reference book on Soil 
Management. Not only does the leader 
receive this material, but also each 
member of his class. After the leader 
has had this training, he returns to his 
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community and relays this informa- 
tion to about 20 of his neighbors. 

A second-year course has been asked 
for and given in several counties. 
County Agent Johnston has taught 
leaders for additional groups in his 
county each winter since the project 
was started, and as a result many 
farmers have at their disposal much 
information on soil management. 

The lessons given out and studied 
involve the following subjects: lime, 
organic matter, barnyard manure, fer- 


Tobacco 
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tilizers, tillage, crop rotation, and soil 
survey. It appears that the most suc- 
cessful method of procedure is to have 
each farmer prepare a map of his 
farm, its layout, kinds of soils, the re- 
action of the different soils and their 
productivity. These should be brought 
to each meeting and the problems with 
respect to soil management discussed. 
It has been found to be profitable to 
place strong emphasis upon the eco- 
nomic phase, or the possibility for 
profit from soil improvement. 





(From page 17) 


Some tobacco growers in eastern 
North Carolina, where weather con- 
ditions were very bad in 1929, applied 
a top-dressing of 200 pounds of sul- 
phate of potash magnesia per acre to 
obtain the five extra units of potash, 
using sulphate of potash magnesia 
rather than sulphate of potash because 
there was considerable sand drown in 
the territory. On eight farms 36 
acres of tobacco fertilized in the regu- 
lar way were compared with 36 acres 
whose fertilizer contained 5 extra 
units of potash. The 36 acres fer- 
tilized in the regular way produced 
24,116 pounds of tobacco which sold 
for $4,374.72. The 36 acres with 
extra potash produced 28,025 pounds 
which brought $6,022.42. The mag- 
nesium in the mixture completely con- 
trolled the sand drown. 

Farmers estimate that it costs on 
the average about $100 per acre to 
produce tobacco. Using that figure, 
the 36 acres fertilized in the regular 
way paid the farmers a profit of 
$774.72, while the 36 acres receiving 
the extra potash gave a profit of $2,- 
422.42. Three times the profit, but 
at what cost? The extra potash on 
the 36 acres cost $126.00 or $3.50 
per acre. 

Then there is the individual’ case of 
James A. Smith at Mount Olive, a real 
tobacco grower. Weather conditions 


were so bad in 1929 that he produced 
only $581.82 worth of tobacco from 
6 acres fertilized in the regular way, 
at an estimated loss of $18.18. From 
an adjoining 6 acres with extra potash, 
he sold $886.08 worth of tobacco, 
with an estimated profit of $286.08. 

Mr. W. L. Dunn of Pinetops, 
North Carolina, possibly the world’s 
largest individual grower of bright to- 
bacco, plans to increase the potash in 
his bright tobacco fertilizer by 5 per 
cent. 

Mr. Alva Gaskins of Nashville, 
Georgia, known as the “daddy” of the 
tobacco industry in his _ section, 
purchased 175 tons of 8-3-8 and 
8-4-8 (PNK) mixtures for use on his 
own farm in 1929 and sold more 
than 1,500 tons to his friends and 
neighbors. 

Mr. W. L. Brown of Cobbtown, 
Georgia, who tested extra potash on a 
portion of his tobacco in 1929 after 
using fertilizers containing 5 per cent 
potash at planting, has stated: “Being 
the operator of one of the largest 
warehouses in Georgia, I feel that I am 
in a position to know good tobacco 
and do not want any of our farmers 
to overlook anything that will give 
the buyers what they want and the 
grower a profit on his year’s work. 
Extra potash will do both.” 
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Seed Corn Treatment 
(From page 16) 


injurious to germination, according to 
Dr. Reddy. 

Any one of the three mercury dusts 
recommended is applied at the rate of 
two ounces to the bushel. It is essen- 
tial that the dust be thoroughly mixed 
with the seed in a tight container. A 


barrel churn makes a practical de.” 
vice for mixing. Each kernel should ~ 
be coated with the dust to obtain good 
results. Treatment may be made any 
time before planting, since it is not 
necessary to plant the seed at any 
certain time following treatment. 


A Queer Mixture 


(From page 10) 


Seven baskets of tomatoes on the 
1/10 acre plots would mean 70 bask- 
ets on the acre basis. These were sold 
before the price dropped below the 
$2.00 mark with the exception of the 
picking made on July 16. The price 


after that time became lower and 
lower until it finally reached the 50- 
cent level at which time the grower 
discontinued harvesting the crop. The 
yield figured on the acre basis is nearly 


10 tons. 

Of course there is no attempt made 
here to leave the impression that such 
a yield would have been made had the 
plots been one acre in size instead of 
1/10 of an acre. The cost of keep- 
ing records on such large plots would 
be against such an undertaking. The 
information is offered only as an ex- 
ample of what a skilled grower can do 
towards speeding up the early matur- 
ity of his crop. 

The fertilizing of such an intensive 
crop as the early tomato calls for a 
certain amount of skill as well as 
knowledge. One of the early tomato 
growers of Ohio had a very interest- 
ing experience some years ago. He 
tried out the business of applying large 
quantities of a balanced fertilizer in 
the row. The season favored such a 
practice as it was wet and the mois- 
ture supply was plentiful during the 
entire harvest period. With this one 
year’s experience at hand he thought 
it safe to repeat the method the next 
year. But the following season was 
the reverse of the year before in the 


matter of moisture supply. The fer- 
tilizer was not diluted with enough ~ 
water and the tomato crop “burned 
up,” as he put it. He is now a firm 
supporter of the broadcasting method 
of applying fertilizer to the tomato 
crop. He has never had the misfor- 
tune to lose a crop in the several years 
that have elapsed since he gave up the 
row-application system. 

The picture used with this article 
shows how very close to the surface 
the roots of the tomato plant grow. 
It also shows that the roots of the to- 
mato spread out just beneath the sur- 
face of the soil. The roots of the to- 
mato plant are called surface feeders 
and they can reach out and find the 
fertilizer applied broadcast very read- 
ily. There is little reason for using 
any but the broadcast system of ap- 
plying fertilizer for the tomato crop. 
A wheat drill is used to make the ap- 
plication broadcast and the drill is set 
2 or 3 inches deep so as to place the 
fertilizer down that far. 

The time to make such application 
is just before the plants are set in the 
field. By delaying the application of 
fertilizer as long as possible, the loss 
of nitrogen is held to the minimum. 
Nitrogen is the only element in the 
balanced fertilizer which is likely to 
be lost by leaching. All of the other 
elements in the balanced fertilizer are 
held by the soil until the plant roots 
can use them. 

The kind of fertilizer used de- 
pends upon the soil in which the to- 
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Tomatoes are surface feeders. 


matoes are to be grown. The amount 
used depends upon the condition of 
the soil and the kind of a tomato 
crop. The early crop warrants the 
use of larger amounts of fertilizer 
than does the late or main crop. The 
following fertilizer notations are of- 
fered as a basis of calculating the 
probable needs of the tomato crop. It 
is suggested that these formulas be 
used only as a basis upon which to start 
the job of finding out the exact needs 
of the crop on the particular field in 
which the tomato crop is a part of the 
rotation. 


Read Your Plants 


On sandy soils which have been 
well supplied with barnyard or green 
manures a 4-12-4 gives good results 
for either the early or the late tomato 
crop. On silt loams, clay loams, or 
clays which have been supplied 
with organic fertilizers a 4-12-4 
‘is used for the early crop and a 
2-14-4 for the late crop. These form- 
ulas are for light colored soils. The 
amounts to use vary from 500 pounds 
per acre for the late crop to 1,200 
pounds or more for the early crop. 


Apply all fertilizers broadcast to prevent 
injury to the plants in case of a dry season. 
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On the dark 
colored soils the 
following sugges- 
tions are offered. 
For the silt loams, 
clay loams, and 
clays, which have 
been manured, a 
2-14-4 can be 
used for the early 
crop. For the 
late crop, an 0- 
14-6 gives good 
results as a basic 
application upon 
which to test out 
the fertilizer re- 
quirements of the 
soil. The same 
rate per acre is 
used as in the case 
of the light col- 
ored soils. 

On the muck 
and peat soils an 
0-12-12 is perhaps the best analysis 
for either the early or the late tomato 
crop. These soils do not as a rule need 
either type of manure applied to the 
other soils. The amounts used are the 
same as for the soils listed above. 

As far as top-dressing the tomato 
crop with nitrogen fertilizers is con- 
cerned such application is probably 
not needed unless the growing con- 
ditions existing in the spring have 
been unfavorable. If such a fertilizer 
application is made the rate used is 
from 150 to 200 pounds per acre. If 
the plants appear to be growing too 
slowly and have a yellow tinge in 
their color, such fertilizer treatment 
might well be tried out, at least in an 
experimental way on a part of the 
plants. 

The grower who knows how to read 
the condition of his plants by their 
outward appearances has a real ad- 
vantage over the one who is not so 
trained. One way of learning how 
to recognize such symptoms is that of 
trying out various fertilizer treat- 
ments on the plants in an effort to 
correct the growth of such plants as 
may appear to need help. 
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Legumes. with Corn 
(From page 8) 


petition of the high corn plants are 
inimical to the growth of the legumes 
and the development of the latter of- 
ten does not offset the cost of the 
seed. While working no disadvan- 
tage to the corn production, it yields 
few or often none of the expected 
benefits, especially in dry years. 

According to ‘Tennessee Station 
Bulletin No. 137, out of 16 years of 
planting cowpeas broadcast at last 
cultivation, failure to obtain stand or 
good growth is reported for eight 
years. The chances for 
equalled the chances for success and 
every other year the cost of the seed 
was lost. 

At the Arkansas Station the effect 
of inter-planted legumes on the yields 
of corn and of other crops occurring 
in rotation with these has been under 


failure * 


study. A progress report of the first 
phase is given in Arkansas Bulletin 
No. 229. According to this bulletin 
the stand and growth of the legumes 
when late planted was never satis- 
factory in the years for which re. 
ported. The data show that broadcast 
legumes reduced corn yields more 
than when the legumes were drilled 
in single row in the middles. Always 
there has been an apparent greater 
growth of the legumes in the single 
rows. Observation also has indicated 
that better results were obtained with 
cowpeas than with soybeans, velvet 
beans, or mung beans in these late 
plantings. 

Two years’ results with a succeed- 
ing cotton crop at two test farms are 
now available. The accompanying 


table gives the planting plan and 


Table showing effects of legumes in corn on the corn crop and a following cotton crop. 


Yields of corn in per cent of normal 


Planting plan 
for corn and legumes 


Cowpeas in corn rows (44”) (1 hill) 
Cowpeas in corn rows (44”) (2 hills).... 
Cowpeas in middles (drilled) 

Cowpeas in middles (broadcast) 
Soybeans in corn rows (1 hill) 
Soybeans in corn rows (2 hills) 
Soybeans in middles (drilled) 
Soybeans in middles (broadcast) 
Velvet beans in corn rows (1 hill) 
Velvet beans in corn rows (2 hills) 
Velvet beans in middles (drilled) 


Velvet beans & soybeans in middles (drilled) 


Mung beans in corn rows (1 hill) 
Mung beans in corn rows (2 hills) 
Mung beans in middles (drilled) 
Mung beans in middles aed 
Mung beans in wide middles ........ 
Cowpeas in wide middles (56”) 
Soybeans in wide middles 


* Arkansas Station Bulletin No. 229. 


Av. three 


74.35 
75.37 
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Per cem gain or loss 
in seea cottont following 
Legumes in corn 

Average 
Scott four 
1927-1928 tests 


Av. of pre- 
tests vious results* 
1928f 1917-1927 


% %o 
75.2 


Marianna 
1927-1928 


21.7 12.0 
29.9 


79.9 


99.3 


77.3 


98.0 


76.9 


96.3 


75.2 
74.8 
90.8 
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+ Averages of five check plots at Fayetteville, Marianna, and Scott, Ark., were 67.2, 31.7 


and 34 bushels per acre respectively. 


t Average yields cotton on check plots, Marianna, 2 years — 970 lbs. seed cotton. 


Aver- 


age yields cotton on check plots, Scott, 2 years — 1087 Ibs. seed cotton. 
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shows in percentage figures the effect 
of the four legumes under trial on 
the corn and cotton yields. Five check 
plots are used with corn alone and all 
plots are one-tenth acre in area. Re- 
sults are calculated on interpolated 
yields on the test plots except those 
taken from Bulletin No. 229 which 
were based on averages of adjoining 
checks. 

The results as shown in the table 
are fairly consistent though there are 
some unaccountably wide variations. 
The loss in cotton following late 
planted soybeans and mung beans at 
Marianna is difficult to explain; since 
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the late planted legumes were always 
near-failures, there should have been 
little or no effect on a succeeding crop. 

No fertilizer was used on the corn 
crop; none on the cotton in 1927, but 
superphosphate was used in 1928. Pot- 
ash and superphosphate will both be 
used in the future using the test 
mainly to measure the benefits of the 
increased nitrogen and organic mate- 
rial. 

Corn and cotton, being clean cul- 
tivated crops there is need for supply- 
ing organic material and this test 
should reveal (in time) something in 
regard to best practices with legumes. 


What’s Ahead? 


(From 


fertilizers, especially in the bright 
flue-cured districts. The rate of ap- 
plying fertilizers ranges from 1 to 2 
tons per acre in the Connecticut val- 
ley, 600 to 1,000 pounds in the bright 
flue-cured district and the cigar to- 
bacco district of Ohio, and 300 to 
§00 pounds in most of the dark fire- 
cured and air-cured districts. 

The composition of the fertilizers 
varies widely in different localities. 
Cigar tobaccos require rather heavy 
applications of nitrogen, whereas the 
dark fire-cured and air-cured types 
and Burley require somewhat lower 
percentages of this element in the fer- 
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tilizer. For bright flue-cured leaf 
only the minimum quantity of fer- 
tilizer nitrogen required for proper 
growth of the plant is used. Phos- 
phoric acid is usually applied in quan- 
tities in excess of actual requirements 
for growth in order to promote proper 
ripening. Liberal applications of pot- 
ash have been found profitable be- 
cause of favorable action on the qual- 
ity of the tobacco. Under certain 
conditions magnesia is an important 
constituent of the fertilizer. Lime 
may be beneficial or injurious, de- 
pending on soil conditions and the 
type of tobacco. 


The Census 


(From page 4) 


“My illustrious friend and joy of 
my liver! The thing you ask of me 
is both difficult and useless. Although 
I have passed all my days in this place, 


I have neither counted the houses nor 
have inquired into the number of the 
inhabitants; and as to what one per- 
son loads on his mules or stows away 
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in his garret, that is no business of 
mine. But above all, as to the prev- 
ious history of this city, God alone 
knows the amount of dirt and con- 
fusion the infidels may have eaten be- 
fore the coming of the sword of 
Islam. It were unprofitable for me to 
inquire into it.” 

Temptations for census-takers to 
manufacture population with pen and 
ink has always been a thorn in the 
side of the bureaucrats. If we pay 
them two cents apiece for each name, 
they will find writing easier than trav- 
eling, and if we shoot the ante up to 
five cents per capita they will travel 
faster and have more leisure after sup- 
per to pad out the lists some more. 


HIS is one of the knottiest prob- 

lems facing the nation for the 
sake of truth and veracity, probity and 
pride. The agricultural marketing act 
isn’t in it for complexity of solution. 
Now that so many losers on the stock 
market are engaged in census-taking 
to recuperate their funds, I have grave 
doubts indeed about the outcome be- 
ing anywhere near the solemn truth. 
It is almost bound to be ultra-Ameri- 
can in optimism. I anticipate one 
hundred and sixty million souls at 
least. That’s over nine million dollars 
worth to the unemployed on public 
works, so why complain? 

But just put yourself in the place 
of the census enumerator and you'll 
see its seamy side. William Lane Aus- 
tin has sent me a complimentary copy 
of the farm schedule. I have no 
farm, and he probably knows it, but 
he wanted me to be prepared for the 
worst in case I wanted to eke out my 
essay writing by hunting pigs and 
population on the dirt roads. 

There are two hundred and thirty- 
two separate and distinct questions. 
All right! Your bedraggled census 
man is going to spend half a day 
at every homestead or else become a 
better guesser than the Department of 
Agriculture. He gets fifty cents for 
filling out the four sheets of bucolic 
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data, and he stands a slim chance of 
being invited to lunch. If they don’t 
keep bees, burros, Angora goats, or 
pinto beans, his sailing is. simpler. But 
when he hits one of those diversified 
boys, his fountain pen will be thirsty 
in five minutes. 


F course Mr. Austin saw to it 

that nearly every farmer got a 
copy of the schedule at about the same 
time I got mine. He didn’t want me to 
have a scoop. But whether they have 
found time to “analyze it and pro- 
nounce their reaction,” depends on as 
many factors as there are farms. Ten 
to one it got lost under a pile of seed 
circulars and mail order catalogs. 

In strict confidence and without 
any desire to hurt Austin’s feelings 
after all his hard work, those sheets 
of his aren’t designed to keep one 
awake very late after a long day on 
both ends of a log saw. Most of them 
will depend on the radio for amuse- 
ment and wait for the census man 
to point out the really exciting pas- 
sages in Form 15-90. 

It is just this apathy that often pre- 
vents the folks from realizing how 
great a contribution to agricultural 
progress the census might become; if 
indeed, it hasn’t already done much 
to make home comforts and coopera- 
tion more real and general. I think 
we owe much to those chaps of other 
decades who stumbled around in snow- 
drifts and mud-holes so that the pub- 
lic library in every town might have a 
set of books compiled by the govern- 
ment free from taint and without bias 
or commercial scheming. 

No country can aspire to its best 
ambitions without adequate informa- 
tion gathered impartially and with- 
out favoritism or prejudice. No in- 
dustry within a country so complex 
as ours can long survive minus the 
means of knowing whether the links 
in the great chain are bright and 
strong or rusty and frail. Blank cen- 
sus sheets to be filled in may look 
tiresome, but did you ever notice how 
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different they appear when somebody 
has written into them a story of hu- 
man values and achievement? The 
mere act of filling in those dotted lines 
with facts and figures changes the 
entire complexion of the census forms 
and gives to a lifeless paper scrap the 
utmost vigor and intensity. 

Without doubt, then, the humble 
census-takers today are the drafters 
of the most wonderful human epic of 
the decade. Their combined efforts 
will be scanned by more people than 
the works of red-hot authors, and 
many a spell-binder will take his 
theme from the “revised version” of 
these back-door scribes. 


RIFLING with the census is like 

butting against any federal law— 
a matter for fools who like buzz-saws. 
Jail sentences await one who refuses to 
answer the questions, and the booby 
hatch is also wide open for the cen- 
sus-taker who peddles neighborhood 
gossip. The whole thing is organized 
like a federal army, and reports are 
turned in daily to local marshals and 
Washington headquarters. When your 
old Uncle Samuel desires to measure 
his size and weight, he won’t have the 
job interfered with or bungled. 

Between the eleventh and _ the 
twelfth national census, the govern- 
ment saved five million dollars by 
adopting the use of electric symboliz- 
ing, adding, and tabulating machines. 
Typewriter adding machines also pre- 
vented costly errors. So if some of 
the early critics could claim that the 
census of those times was compiled 
by idiots, we may now say that it is 
done by robots. 

I have been browsing among the 
original census books taken by the 
patient supervisors of the fifties and 
sixties, in our state historical library. 
Most of them are done in a firm en- 
grossing style with writing still clear 
and sharp. But what a difference be- 
tween their task and the one of 1930! 
At that time it was possible to get 
the inhabitants of one of our northern 
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counties on a page by itself. But now 
when the waiting world is so used to 
instant communication, we must de- 
pend upon the robust robot to tell us 
quickly and accurately massive facts 
that the mind of man would be slow 
in assembling. The census will close 
its work early in May, but by July 
of this year the robot will hand the 
newspapers reasonably true pictures 
of each community’s growth. 

Who knows? Perhaps by the next 
census they will send the robots from 
house to house, but then they will 
have to be careful not to get a short 
circuit or crossed wires. I wonder 
if a census-taking robot would be as 
successful as a ward voting-machine. 
I fear somebody might take advan- 
tage of the robot unless it was 
equipped with an automatic fib-de- 
tector. 


UMAN interest, romance, real- 

ity, glory, shame, and progress 
are bound up in the dozen volumes de- 
picting the state of the nation, which 
Uncle Sam publishes and embellishes 
in red cloth. When the hungry news- 
papers skim the cream from the first 
release of vital facts there is plenty left 
for the thoughtful seeker after funda- 
mentals. Mere numbers, mere expan- 
sion, gross gains—these are only the in- 
dex of the enthralling census serial 
story. 

Drifts of population in themselves 
reveal a nest-egg of promise. The 
center of population moves westward. 
The hackneyed subject of urban and 
rural percentages bobs up in each dec- 
ade to furnish arguments to pros and 
diatribes to cons. We learn that 
America has more marriageable men 
than “weddable” women. We hear 
that the working girl is either driving 
the smug bachelor into discard or 
despair. Mammas with susceptible 
daughters and ambitions, seeking the 
best field for matrimony, would leave 
the effete East and go westward to- 
ward the zones where the robot tells 
us there is a real feminine famine. Of 
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course, quality of material is not given 
in the census, which confines itself 
mostly to quantity. 

Startling is the news revealed by 
the census to the effect that the native 
children of native-born parents pro- 
duce more illiterates than those of our 
immigrant population. We may need 
to turn from “Americanizing” the 
foreigner to the alternative of “lib- 
eralizing the American.” 

We find that farms which are 
mortgaged yield better returns than 
those which are not. Working capi- 
tal, implements, and a spur to achieve- 
ment often make a mortgage nearly 
equal to fertilizer. Tenants are char- 
acters in a pageant of their own. 

In the “Dry Tortugas” of the in- 
dustrial schedules we discover things 
some more. Here is where the watch- 
ful zealots get ammunition in the 
tariff fights, from oakum to oleo. No 
matter how obscure or involved the 
subject, your indefatigable solon can 
blast something weighty out of the 
good old census. If he is dramatic 
and popular he can blaze the facts 
across the national skyline, but as a 
rule he inserts them in the congres- 
sional record and so they become 
buried in a cement sarcophagus in- 
stead of a shallow grave. 

Feature writers for the magazines 
and farm papers who know their ins 
and outs can take a dusty piece of 
census data and make it drip like an 
orange and squirt like grapefruit. To 
them the recurring census digests are 
like an oasis in a Sahara of speeches 
and resolutions. 


UR census began with the neces- 

sity for determining, on popula- 
tion, representation in congress. It long 
ago outgrew the original reason. Our 
founders who wanted to know how 
the general legislative bodies should 
be apportioned would indeed be 
astonished to find us tabulating data 
on bath-tubs, washing machines, co- 
Operative associations, and the feeble- 
minded. But cleanliness is next to 
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godliness and in union there js 
strength, while the power of a nation 
is told in the vigor of the mind. 

The census supervisor in my dis- 
trict is a party man, albeit alert and 
able. He has provided the several 
wards and bailiwicks with enumera- 
tors endowed with Hooverism, and he 
is surprised to find that all of them 
passed the civil service test without 
prompting. I am persuaded, such is 
my loyalty and faith in democracy, 
that we should have profited quite as 
well in census gathering if the 
countersign had been “‘all, for Al.” 
It doesn’t make so much difference 
who collects the dope as it does what 
public spirit we show in supplying it. 


HEN I was a boy we sang an 

old hymn about the recording 
angel, with a refrain “Is my name 
written there?” We assume Peter and 
Gabriel have been mighty busy taking 
census reports ever since Adam and 
Eve began to make it necessary. Our 
mundane attempts at recording must 
seem feeble and futile to the Choir In- 
visible. But we can be thankful that 
there are agencies observing the cen- 
sus with an eye to human betterment 
and national hope. The commercial 
clans are not the only students of 
statistics. 

By the time this reaches you perhaps 
the census-taker will have secured the 
small tithe which you have to add in 
making up the sum total of national 
numbers, wealth, and culture. He 
won’t stay long at our house, and his 
fee there will be only twenty-four 
cents. I have a neighbor who is go- 
ing to stick the government one dol- 
lar and forty cents for the privilege 
of going on the record. That’s one 
time at least when a large family can 
be trotted out and displayed with- 
out a monetary crimp. 

Hoping to meet you on page six 
hundred and seventy-one of volume 
five, I will sign off and let you get 
back to the scientific part of this 
issue, 
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A waitress was heard to ask, ‘“‘Ain’t 
that chicken good?” 

The customer looked up and re- 
plied, ‘It may have been morally, but 
physically it’s a wreck!” 


A farmer, in great need of extra 
hands at haying time, finally asked 
Si Warren, who was accounted the 
town fool, if he could help him out. 

“What’ll ye pay?” asked Si. 

“T’ll pay what you’re worth,” an- 
swered the farmer. 

Si scratched his head a minute, then 
announced decisively, “I'll be darned 
if I'll work for that!” 


“Hey, Boss, I’m taking a month 
off,” said the clerk as he tore ‘another 
sheet off the calendar. 


KNEW HIS ANIMALS 


Rastus had taken Mandy to the cir- 
cus menagerie and was having a great 
time explaining all about the animals 
to his girl. 

“Lew-zee, Rastus, whut’s ’at?”’ ask- 
ed Mandy when they came to the 
zebra. 

“Don’t you know, gal? You sho’ 
has neglected yore animology. Dat’s 
nuffin but a spo’t model jackass.”— 
Belleville Ontario. 


Co-ed Medic.: ““How long could I 
live without brains?” 
Cruel Prof.: ‘Time will tell.” 


CHANGED HIS DESTINATION 


First Colored Lady: “Yo’ husban’s 
in de hospital? Ah thought he jes’ 
only off on a jag.” 

Second Similar (with pride): “He 
was, but Ah interrupted him.” 


SUCH “CRUST!” 


Bride: ““Where’s the paper plate I 
gave you under your pie?” 

Groom: “Was that a plate? I 
thought it was the lower crust.” 


Boss: So you want off this after- 
noon, eh? Grandmother dead, I sup- 
pose? 

Office Boy: No, indeed, she has two 
tickets to the game.—College Humor. 


Mrs. West: “The average woman 
has a vocabulary of only 500 words.” 

Grocer: “It’s a small stock, but 
think of the turnover.” 


Teacher—No Billie, you must not 
say “I ain’t agoin’.” You should say 
“I am not going, you are not going, 
he is not going, we are not going, you 
are not going, they are not going.” 

Billie (very surprised)—Gee, ain’t 
nobody goin’?—College Humor. 


Professor (fleeing from a lion in the 
jungle): This reminds me, I forgot to 
put the cat out before I left. 














How 
much 


...in your 


ID you ever stop to figure 

out that a 200-pound bag 
of 4-12-4 fertilizer contains pot- 
ash equal to only 16 pounds of 
muriate of potash? How many 
plants are you expecting this 
small amount of potash to feed 
on your farm? 


Extra potash may be just the 
thing your crops need to pay 
you extra cash in extra yields 
and extra quality. You can in- 
crease the potash content of 
your fertilizer at planting by ap- 
plying a 200-pound bag of mu- 
riate of potash with each ton of 
fertilizer used. Follow this up 
with a top-dressing of 50 to 100 
pounds of muriate per acre. For 
cotton this top-dresser should 


N. V. POTASH 


Potash? 


fertilizer 


There is as much potash in the small pile of muriate of potash at 
left as there is in the bag of 4-12-4 (NPK) fertilizer at right. 


be applied just after chopping. 


For bright tobacco the extra 
potash should be in the form of 
100 pounds of sulphate of pot- 
ash or 200 pounds of sulphate 
of potash-magnesia per acre, ap- 
plied either with the regular fer- 
tilizer or as a top-dresser. If it 
is used as a top-dressSer it must 
be applied early within two to 
three weeks after setting. 


It is false economy to go to all 
the expense and trouble of 
growing any crop and then not 
use enough potash to let it pay 
you as much as it should, when 
potash is so cheap. Plan now to 
use the extra potash that will 
help you collect extra cash 
when your crop is sold. 
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